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THE QUEEN AND THE SQUIRES. 


political platitudes of the last QueEN’s Speech were 
diversified by a social precept. ‘ Many of you, in return- 
“ing to your respective counties, have extensive influence to 
“exercise, and duties to perform of hardly less value to the 
“community than those from the labours of which you are 
“about to be released ; and her Majesty entertains a confident 
“ assurance that under the guidance of Providence that in- 
“ fluence will be so employed, and those duties so performed, as 
“to redound to your own honour, and to promote the general 
“ welfare and the happiness of a loyal and contented people.” 
Not only those members who return to counties, but those 
who return to towns, and to the superintendence of great 
commercial and manufacturing concerns, have occasionally, 
in this commercial and manufacturing country, extensive 
influence to exercise and valuable duties to perform. 
But the exclusive mention of the county members is 
perfectly natural. Whatever disguise tactical necessity may 
compel the leaders of the Protectionist party to wear, 
their heart is still in the right place. They still 
view, and would be glad to govern, England as a nation of 
landowners with a loyal and contented rural population, 
though temporarily defaced by some commercial and manu- 
facturing excrescences. To your real Buckinghamshire or 
Dorsetshire squire, traders and cdtton-spinners are a kind of 
social nonconformists, whose existence it may be hoped will 
be transient, and who, in the meantime, remain in a sort 
of uncovenanted condition, intruding themselves within the 
political and social pale, but not recognised by its more 
legitimate denizens. The philanthropic squire, indeed, feels a 
melancholy interest in the condition of the factory slave, who 
has not above twice as good wages, and is sent to work nearly 
at as early an age as his loyal and contented compeer in 
Buckinghamshire or Dorsetshire the Blest. It is right, for 
the credit of the Country party themselves, to keep in view 
this peculiarity of their social and legislative vision. The 
Corn-laws were simply a device for making the double 
population of a great trading and manufacturing country live 
on the agricultural produce of the single area, till it reached 
famine prices, for the benefit of the landowners. The 
apparent selfishness and inhumanity of such legislation are 
much mitigated when we consider how faintly the trading 
and manufacturing moiety of the population was present to 
the minds of the legislators. “Men are all equal,” says the 
slave-owning republican, when taxed with inconsistency by 
the negro’s friend ; “ but that is not a man, that is a nigger.” 
“ The people,” said the Corn-law squire to himself, “ought 
“ to be fed ; but those are not the people—those are cotton- 
“ spinners.” It was the radical ground of mutual mistrust 
and ultimate schism between Pre: and his Corn-law fol- 
lowers that Peet, being the son of a cotton-spinner, could 
not help seeing—and, being a man of conscience, could not 
help considering—the non-agricultural part of the people. 
The present Government feels itself obliged to make to 
itself a friend of Bricur and to tickle Liverpool with votes 
for an Indian councillor, but its heart and the heart of its 
followers is in the right place. 

However, we are grateful for the advice given to the 
squires, and we only wish it had been extended, and pretty 
sharply, to those who are not members of Parliament as well 
as to those who are. A squire who is a member of Parlia- 
ment is generally one of the most active-minded of his class, 
and would be most naturally disposed, on returning to his 
county, to do his duty among his dependents. He is better 
entitled, too, than his idle neighbours to amuse himself 
with his yacht or with touring, after what has now become 
the very hard and exhausting work of a session of Parliament. 
But London is more filled season after season; its parties are 
more overcrowded ; its dependent train of vice and misery is 
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turned into struggling mobs ; and when the London season is 
over, the Continent is more and more overrun, and the sea 
more and more covered with men and women who are 
deserting the most important social duties in the life- 
long pursuit of pleasure. Simple restlessness and the wan- 
tonness of ease—much more the most hypochondriac fan 
about their health, and the silliest fear of “the fall of the 
“ leaf,” or some equally substantial danger to the most 
useless life in the parish—is a sufficient excuse for 
deserting homes in which th possessors are maintained 
with every circumstance of luxury and every opportu- 
nity of happiness by the labour of dependents to whom 
in return they owe all the guidance, assistance, and 
sympathy which it is in their power to afford. “ Pro- 
“ perty has its duties, as well as its rights,” is a maxim 
which seemed revolutionary when it was first uttered by 
Drummonpd, but which a Conservative Ministry can now 
inculcate, and which we heartily wish they had any power 
to enforce. It is one of the worst consequences of our lange 
national debt that it has created a mass of property with- 
out ostensible duties, and thereby tended to weaken the 
general sense of the duties of property among the rich. Of 
all who live, or ever have lived, by the labour of other men’s 
hands, none have, or ever have had, a happier lot than the 
English Squire, if he has only the soul to appreciate his posi- 
tion and to take advantage of the real sources of happiness 
which it affords. The life of a great Roman noble, with his 
vast villas and his armies of slaves—the life of a French 
seigneur, with all the pomp and pleasures of Versailles—were 
poor and insipid in comparison to the life of the owner of 
an English manor-house when he seasons his pleasures with 
the active and generous performance of his social duties. 
But this happiness and the dignity which attends it depend 
on the performance of the duties, and will not come to a man 
who idles away his existence at Melton or Rome, or “drowns 
“his heart in the gross mud-honey of town,” while those 
who support his luxury pig in incestuous hovels and want 
bread. A life so passed is miserable and degraded, and the 
old age in which it closes must be one of unenviable feelings, 
if moral dignity enough is left to feel. To know that you 
have been employing the labour of so many persons during 
the whole term of your existence in the Sisyphean task of 
feeding your consuming appetites, is surely a reflection which 
cannot brighten the shadows of advancing years. The lot of 
the peasant who closes a life of incessant toil in the work- 
house is not only noble, but happy, in comparison. To him 
the termination of existence is at least a well-earned re 

and he may take a proud leave of a world for which he has 
done far more than the world has done for him. Many 
vices which disgraced the English country gentleman of the 
last generation have been abated ; but the master vice of 
non-residence is on the increase, and it is earnestly to be 
desired that the Crown may use all the social influence 
which has survived the loss of its political power in dis- 
couraging the continuance of the evil. 

Land has always been held, and it is necessary for the 
stability as well as the happiness of society that it should be 
held, subject to the performance of some social duties, though 
those duties may not be of a formal character, or enforced 
by the law. If we were living under the feudal system, the 
owners of landed estates would now be fulfilling the condi- 
tions of tenure by knight service by serving their Lady Para- 
mount in her Indian and Chinese wars. Those days are 
happily gone, and substitutes have been found to be shot and 
shovelled into a trench for sixpence a day. But social 
activity must take the place of the military duties which 
have been abrogated. ndlordism must justify itself to 
society, or there will be a danger lest society should some day 
think of abolishing those powers of settling und entailing 
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land by which, and not by the adamantine and im- 
mutable deerees of Providence and nature, landlordism 
exists. “The burden on land is the landlord,” is 
a cynieal sentiment which might swell into a powerful and 
prevailing cry if the landlord had nothing more to 
show for all that he consumes than a certain addition to 
the difficulties of draining the metropolis. It must 
be remembered that, on the other side of the narrow and now 
but half-estranging sea, there exists a form of rural society 
very different from our own, in which the tiller of the land 
owns the soil he tends. We know all that is to be said 
against the small freehold system, both in a political and in 
an economical point of view. We know its tendency toa 
gross and levelling despotism, and to an infinitely subdivided 
and impoverished soil. But it is impossible to overlook the 
attractions of such a system for those whom it would con- 
vert from day-labourers into proprietors. Those attractions 
must be counteracted by a sense of the benefit conferred on 
the land and its cultivators by a good landlord, if our present 

stem and its benefits are to be permanently maintained. 

e were told the other day, by a petulant French pamphleteer, 
that a French General landing in England, and offering the 
people Universal Suffrage and the Code Napoleon, would be 
welcomed by the labouring classes. The one thing which 
saves such a gasconade from more than French absurdity 
is the possible effeet which the promise of the land to him 
who tills it might have if the landlords were non-resident, 
and had lost the affections of their people. The task of pre- 
serving these affections is not a very hard one, and may be 
accomplished by an average squire without any superhuman 
exercise of virtue. The greater part of the French landed 
aristocracy did manage by long non-residence to prepare their 
“loyal and contented” peasants for Jacobinism and confis- 
cation ; but the Vendean landowners, who were not other- 
wise miracles of social energy and beneficence, by merely 
residing on their estates, and keeping up a kindly connexion 


‘with the people, not only retained the allegiance of their 


peasantry, but found them faithful in the day of trial even to 
death. But we need not go to France, or to the last generation, 
for warnings. Inour day we have seen thesquirearchy of Ireland 
fairly ejected from their ancestral estates, not indeed by re- 
publican bayonets, but by a legal agency not less cogent ; 
and that ejection was the consequence of their having become a 
social nuisance through misbehaviour, of which non-residence 
was a principal part, and which at last took the form (as 
luxurious idleness is in the end certain to do) of pecuniary 
ruin. It is an omen not to be despised. We thankfully 
admit the great improvement that has lately taken place 
in the general condition of the rural poor. But that 
improvement is due, in a great degree, to a measure of 
justice which the rich squire, because it would lower his rent, 
passionately resisted, but which the pvor clergyman, though 
it lowered his tithe, received generally without a murmur. 
In the building of churches and schools, and in all the works 
of charity, the squirearchy are left behind by the clergy, by 
professional men, by women with limited incomes. Some of 
them perform nobly their voluntary duty. But, as a class, 
they still stand considerably in need, on their own account, 
as well as on account of their dependents, of the gentle sug- 
gestion of the QuEEN’s speech, and perhaps of a still sharper 
admonition. 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


ACTS are occasionally valuable in proportion not to their 
magnitude, but to their freshness. The journalists who 

are engaged in reviling the memory and the testament of the 
East. India Company would be little enough touched by 


"appeals. to its older feats of administration and conquest ; but 
it may be possible to make them ashamed of themselves by 


calling to their notice the two last documents presented to 
Parliament on the subject of India. Just about this time 
last year they deserted the very creditable position they had 
assumed in reference to the Company, and declared them- 
selves hostile to its continuance on two grounds, and no more. 
They asserted, first, that it had not sufficiently promoted the 
interests of Christianity in India; and, next, that by its 
administrative tardiness it had impeded the transport of 
troops to the seat of war. Now the last Paper of importance 
printed for the use of the House of Lords isa very vehement, 
indeed a rather virulent, criticism of the Court of Directors, 
taxing them with thoughtless disregard for native religious 
opinion, and with excessive tenderness for the foolish fana+ 
ticism of missionaries; and this Paper emanates from the 


Board of Control—the department which, after trying hard 
to absorb the Company, has im gaining greatly at 
its expense. As to the other branch of the accusation, it has 
been dealt with by the House of Commons in the Report of 
the Transport Committee. Elaborately complimentary para- 
graphs on the energy and resources of the Court of Directors 
are coupled with a slighting reference to the Ministers of 
the Crown, and this slight would have swollen to a shameful 
exposure if some kind of dexterity had not been employed to 
prevent the detailed evidence taken by the Committee from 
being printed in the usual form. 

These facts bear directly on the composition of the Indian 
Council. Did the East India Company continue its adminis- 
trative vigour and its activity in Indian improvements to 
the very last? Did it sustain its credit before every com- 
petent tribunal which has sat in judgment on its conduct of 
affairs? If it did, there is an end of the question whether 
the Directors were justified in confining their nominations 
to the elective portion of the Court. It was not the 
nominated but the elected members who were the true 
depositaries of the. Company’s traditions. The Directors 
may be presumed to have listened with some little contempt 
to the random reviling which assailed the great Corporation 
they ted, and they probably thought that the task 
assigned to them by the India Bill placed them under the 
obligation of infusing into the new Council, not as little, but 
as much, as they could of the spirit of the old Company. 
The Times, among many of the weaknesses of omnipotence, 
has a certain tendency to be astonished whenever any person 
or body it censures has, as the Frenchman put it, “the 
“impudence to continue to exist.” It does not the least 
understand how the Directors could havé the face to 
exercise the obvious advantage left them by the Act, by 
nominating from their own body those members whom 
the Crown might have a pretext for passing over, and 
leaving it to provide for those of their colleagues whom 
it could not well discard. But people who have other ideas 
than the 7imes on the subject of the Company will be apt 
to consider the course taken by the Directors both as very 
dexterous and as very wise. Their primary duty was to 
supply the new Government with as much as they could of 
the element which was peculiar to the Leadenhall-street 
system, and which the Times shouted itself hoarse with 
applauding in 1854. The “set of merchants” had to be first 
provided for. No other avenue to power is afforded them 
by the British Constitution, and there is no certainty that 
the machinery contained in the new Act for supplying 
vacancies in the Council will periodically introduce persons: 
of this stamp unless a sufficient number of them are thrown 
into it at the outset. And happily this rule of selection, 
which ought to have been followed under any circumstances, 
carried with it no sort of injury to the Crown Directors. 
It was doubtless assumed—and, as the event proves, correctly 
—that the Crown would take care of its former nominees. 
But this, writes an angry correspondent of the 7'imes, who 
obviously signs himself in indigo, is as good as making sure 
that the new system shall be managed by the same hands 
as the old. We are afraid it is so. We fear that the Court 
of Directors has actually gone this length of impertinence 
towards the Z'imes and its correspondents. 

The comparison instituted between the Members of the 
Indian Council appointed by the Crown and those elected 
by the Court, involves an obvious fallacy. It confounds 
individual with corporate merit. The title of the elected 
Councillors to our respect is entirely derived from the 
success of the East India Company in the Government of 
India. Except in managing great banks and conducti 
great railways—pursuits which seem to be regarded with a’ 
proper contempt—the elective Directors have had no oppor- 
tuhity for displaying capacity apart from their share in the 
system now abolished, since even those of them who 
Indian experience left the East too soon to reach the highest 
offices of State. There are no means of allotting to each his 
exact fraction of that colossal mass of credit which belongs 
to the Company, and there is therefore no possibility of 
comparing their qualifications with the claims of gentlemen 
whose reputation has been made in India itself. e would 
not say one word which should appear even remotely to 
disparage the eminent men who have been nominated or 
rumoured to be nominated by the Crown; but there is 
certainly not the smallest reason for tting the post- 
ponement of the very greatest of them to the Council- 
lors on whom the choice of the Court of Directors has 
fallen. They have had work of enormous difficulty on 
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their hands, but it is not exactly the work which will 
devolve on the Council of India. The enemies of the 
Company perfectly well understood this when it suited their 
purpose. When it was the object of hostile critics to show 
that the affairs of India were best trusted to the unfettered 
control of a great lord or a tricky adventurer, they discovered 
that the knowledge of Indian statesmen was always too 
much confined to the particular sphere in which they had 
distinguished themselves. President after President of the 
Board of Control assured Parliament that when he wanted 
information about India in general, he always preferred 
having recourse to somebody whose Indian knowledge had 
been acquired in England. And of course there is truth in 
this, though it does not the least show the desirableness of 
excluding special Indian experience from the Government 
of India. An undertaking so vast and comprehensive, so 
difficult and anomalous, as the settlement of the principles on 
which Indian administration is to be conducted, can only be 
carried forward by the mutual attrition of all kinds of capa- 
city. The talent which founds a bank, and the talent which 
rules a province—the genius which civilizes a people, and the 
genius which pushes on the refined deductions of political 
economy—the abilities of statesmen, financiers, traders, and 
critics, may all be valued for contributing something to the 
discussions of the Council of India. It was a testamentary 
act not unworthy of the Court of Directors when they 
bequeathed to the Council the ingredient which is most 
wanting in ordinary English officialism, and which is particu- 
larly evanescent in England, because, by a strange paradox, 
it is particularly undervalued by a commercial country. 


CANADIAN PARTIES. 


fig modern colonial policy of England has been pru- 
dent, and on the whole successful, because it has been 
simple and unambitious. Canada fortunately became in- 
tolerably troublesome before arriving at the point of incurable 
disaffection, and the Imperial Government and Parliament 
consequently renounced the hopeless task of providing for 
the political and social wants of vast dependencies scattered 
over two-thirds of the globe. The judicious parent who 
allows his grown-up son a latch-key because he finds it im- 
possible to enforce adherence to domestic regularity, naturally 
grumbles when the independence which has been conquered 
is freely used and occasionally abused, but wise men never 
covet gratuitous responsibility for the conduct of imdividuals 
or of communities. If the party relations of Canada have 
been complicated in an inconvenient degree, the necessary 
solution will be found, if it is found at all, on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Suave mari magno—it is a not altogether 
melancholy satisfaction to watch from the quiet shore a 
vessel tossing on the waters ; and the pleasure is enhanced 
when the spectator has himself piloted the ship out of port, 
and committed her, with plenty of sea room, to the charge 
of her captain and crew. Only afew years back, the dispute 
about the Canadian capital, and about the proposed readjust- 
ment .of the representation, might have embarrassed or 
overthrown the Ministry at home, and Sir Botwer 
Lytron would have been already involved in incessant 
discussions on the constitutional rights of Crown nomi- 
nees, and on the sacredness of the Clergy Reserves. At 
present, the colonists can scarcely attribute their difficul- 
ties to the exercise of a power which is essentially dis- 
interested and impartial. In this instance, as in others, 
the merits of English statesmanship consist rather in 
common-sense and in a modest recognition of irresistible 
facts, than in those enlarged conceptions and far-sighted cum- 
binations which amuse the imagination of novelists and of 
Continental victims of Anglophobia. The modified indepen- 
dence conferred on all our great colonies is a sound policy 
on the part of the Imperial Government, but it is a new and 
doubtful experiment in its bearing on the prosperity of the 
emancipated communities. It is not impossible that Canada 
or Australia may degenerate under the influence of un- 
tried institutions, and, whatever fortune may be in store for 
them, it is impossible to expect that the peculiar character of 
the mother country will never be reproduced in the midst of 
democratic equality. On the other hand, it is certain that 
even if they fail to govern themselves, they could never have 
‘been advantageously governed from home ; and if new Ame- 
ee are in process of formation, it is not desirable that they 

participate in the vulgar animosity to England which 
has become traditional in the United States. ’ 


The colonies of ancient Greece contained all the elements 
of metropolitan society—the colonies of England contain 
but one, in their thriving, energetic, unrefined middle class. 
At home the aristocracy still political importance, 
and its social influence is universally diffused. At Toronto, 
at Melbourne, and even at New York, the results of the 
same civilization with the cream taken off are hardly to be 
recognised. On their own account peers and millionaires 
might perhaps be spared, but their material advantages are 
invaluable in securing the supremacy of the educated and 
gently nurtured class. The whole growth and history of 
England has been essentially aristocratic, and the only insti- 
tutions in Europe which are really free have been fostered and 
maintained bya privileged minority. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that liberty may survive the conditions under which it 
has been most effectually attained, and it is satisfactory to find 
that even amid the pettir:.s of American politics the great 
principles of freedom are practically maintained inviolate. 
The national aptitude for corporate action supplies the place 
of the individual energy which can only be expected to pre- 
vail in a state of wide social inequality. Every patriot and 
statesman must wish that Canada may attain a nobler poli- 
tical organization than that of the United States, but it is 
idle to expect that a colony of farmers and traders will ex- 
hibit the qualities which belong to a society originally 
founded by feudal landholders. 

It is especially desirable that a community which is form- 
ing for itself a constitution should, at an early period, be 
compelled to deal with political complications which are not 
the arbitrary creations of party. Hard-shells and Soft-shells, 
even Democrats and Republicans, bear in their shadowy or 
voluntary distinctions too strong a resemblance to the fac- 
tious of the Byzantine Circus. No man is the wiser or the 
better for straining his throat in defence of green i 
purple and orange; but serious ends will always be pursued 
by competing party organizations which imvelve genuine dis- 
sension and collision, and it is in dealing with inevitable social 
problems that freemen learn practically to govern themselves. 
The unfortunate question of slavery is in some degree useful 
to American politicians, because it calls out passions and con- 
victions of a deeper nature than the barren agitation of con- 
tests for office. The Canadians have an equally serious, 
though less painful, task to accomplish in adjusting the diffi- 
culties which arise from the juxtaposition of two uncongenial 
races, The old-fashioned descendants of the pre-revolutionary 
Acadian French have never sympathized with the rough and 
hard-headed intruders with whom they nevertheless made 
common cause against a distant and unpopular Government. 
The Radicals of the Upper Province abstained from inquiring 
into the reasons of their confederates for attacking Pro- 
testant endowments and for shaking off the control 
of Parliament and the Colonial Office. It is peatptly 
natural that, since the objects of the alliance have 
attained, inherent incompatibilities of character and po- 
licy should become every day more prominent. The recent 
growth of the colony is almost exclusively attributable to the 
influx of English settlers, and it is certain that, in a few 
years, the preponderance of the more energetic race will be 
established beyond dispute. On the other hand, the French 
population is more uniform in character and religion ; and 
consequently, it is better org&mized for political contests. 
Democratic institutions offer great advantages to a resolute 
and united minority acting under recognised leaders for cer- 
tain definite objects. The Canadian Catholics are more intel- 
ligent, and in every way more respectable, than the mob of 
Irish immigrants which from time to time domineer at New 
York ; and unless their antagonists in the Upper Provinces 
are equally exempt from internal dissensions, the Colonial 
Legislature may long continue under the influence of the 
party which is in itself the weaker and the less expansive. 

A statesman might perhaps find, in the conflict of races 
and opinions, the elements of a high political organization m 
which the will of the numerical majority might be subjected 
to wholesome restraints. The policy of dividing in order to 
govern may be immoral or shortsighted ; but no judicious 
ruler will fail to take note of divisions which already exist. 
The historical traditions and prejudices of the French Cana- 
dians ought to furnish a valuable counterpoise against the 
one-sided notions of self-willed English settlers. The Radi- 
calism of the leaders from the Lower Province is a 
mere accident of opposition, nor have the farmers 
and established cl whom they represent anything 

in common with the Irish priests and demggogues of ‘ten 


years ago. An Orange combination against a peaceable and 
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non-aggressive portion of the community would be not so 
much anomalous as impossible, for the defenders of property 
and of order will eventually find it their interest to ally them- 
selves with the natural adherents of unambitious custom. 
The future greatness of Canada depends on the development 
of a distinctive national character, strong enough to resist 
social and political fusion with the great neighbouring Fede- 
ration. The internal peculiarities which require a kind of 
diplomatic skill in the conduct of political struggles may pro- 
bably supply the destined training of a second great Ame- 
rican nation. In the course of the present dispute, it will be 
interesting to observe whether either party welcomes the 
sympathy from the other side of the Border which will be 
eagerly tendered to both. The colonists of English extrac- 
tion, by submitting to the influence of the United States, 
will only show that in pursuit of material prosperity they 
are indifferent to the calls of a noble ambition ; but if the 
French Canadians invite similar assistance, they will fully 
deserve their reward when they find themselves, in the 
natural progress of events, improved off the face of the 
earth. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND SABBATARIANISM. 


| ig appears to be thought in some quarters that the actual 
opening of the Crystal Palace on Sundays is in some way 
an evasion of a recent decision in the Vice-CHANCELLOR’s 
Court. On the contrary, it was on an incidental dictum of 
Sir W. Pace Woop that the Directors acted. On the 
17th December last, in their Annual Report, they proposed 
that, in respect of every ordinary or preference share which 
the proprietor should agree to extinguish, a ticket should be 
issued entitling him or his nominee, or nominees, to a certain 
number of gratuitous admissions to the Palace and grounds— 
such tickets to be available on Sunday afternoons as well as on 
other days. Mr. Renpati, a Chancery barrister and share- 
holder, filed a bill against the Directors to restrain the Com- 
pany from accepting the surrender of shares in exchange for 
tickets, and from issuing any tickets on such terms, and from 
admitting any persons to the Palace on Sundays in conside- 
ration of any money payment, whether made directly or in- 
directly. The case was heard on the 25th March, by Vice- 
Chancellor Pace Woop, and an injunction granted, restrain- 
ing the Directors, as prayed by Mr. Renpauty. In the 
course of the argument the Vice-CHANCELLOR observed that 
he supposed the shareholders could go to the Palace on Sun- 
days. Upon this hint the Directors have acted, and they 
now propose to admit the shareholders and, as it seems, their 
friends gratuitously to Sydenham on Sundays. But, before 
doing so, they fortified themselves by the decision of a 
General Meeting, held on the 30th June, which passed the 
follawing resolution :—“ That in the opinion of this Meeting 
“the opening of the Palace grounds to Shareholders on Sun- 
“ day afternoons is desirable, and that it be referred to the 
“ Board of Directors to make such arrangements as they may 
“ consider best for giving effect to this Resolution.” <A ballot 
was demanded, and the number of votes polled was— 


But as the total number ef votes is 200,590, and as more 

than two-thirds of the shares were not represented at the 

ballot, strenuous efforts are being made by the Sabbatarian 
y to reverse the decision. 

We say the Sabbatarian party, because the Committees of 
the two Societies—the Lord’s Day Observance Society and 
the Metropolitan Association for Promoting the Observance of 
the Lord’s Day—have charged themselves with the duty 

. of agitating the shareholders generally to try the ques- 
tion sover again. A circular is issued at the expense 
of the two Committees and addressed to every share- 
holder, inclosing a stamped envelope and form of declara- 
tion for or against the resolution of 30th June, in case 
another meeting should be held. If the canvass is favourable, 
the Sabbatarian societies pledge themselves to get an 
extraordinary meeting of the Company summoned ; and they 
hold out a promise that they will be at the expense of pro- 
viding stamped proxy papers—the proxy stamp being six- 
pence—for all who will vote for rescinding the Sunday 
admission resolution. This looks like business; but this 
is not all. A remonstrance to the shareholders has been 
got up, expressing an opinion “ that such opening of 
“the Palace and Grounds is highly undesirable in a 
“ yeligious and moral point of view, and trusting that the 


“ shareholders may be induced to reconsider and rescind the 
“ late resolution ;” and this remonstrance has received the 
signatures of the Archbishop of Canrersury, the Bishops of 
Lonpon and Wincuester, and Dean Trencu. It has also 
been signed largely by the parochial clergy of London and 
Dissenting ministers. We observe a discrepancy in the 
documents. The resolution passed by the Company, as 
quoted in the occasional Papers of the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society for July (p. 635), refers to “ the opening of the 
“Palace grounds on Sunday afternoons ;” but, as quoted 
in the Remonstrance, it stands—“ the opening of the Palace 
“and Grounds.” Which is the authentic copy we are 
not aware ; but there is an appearance of disingenuousness 
in exaggerating the case, for it may turn out that it is 
only the grounds to which the Sunday admission is pro- 
posed. 

We presume the remonstrants have counted the cost of this 
step. Ifthey are successful, they are bound to go further. 
If the shareholders are to be excluded from their own pro- 
perty on Sunday, the Fellows of the Zoological Society must 
be driven out of their pet paradise in the Regent’s Park 
Gardens. And if the Lord’s Day is desecrated by an after- 
noon’s stroll at Sydenham, Kew Gardens must be shut up— 
the Terrace walk at Windsor must be sealed——and in con- 
sistency we must be barred out of all the London parks. 
If the Sydenham cedars are the trees in which the serpent 
hides, what of the Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park 
elms? What of the dingy plantations of Bonner’s Fields? 
Nay, what of our own little gravel walks and grass-plats ? 
What right the Bishop of Lonpon has in Fulham grounds, 
or the Archbishop of CANTERBURY in the parterres of Lam- 
beth, every shareholder has in Sydenham. In either case, it 
is only a man’s free use of his own garden ; and the clergy 
are not very wise in pronouncing the monstrous paradox that 
a Sunday walk on the grass is “highly undesirable in a 
“ moral and religious point of view.” 

Of course it is of no use to argue with the ministers of 
religion of all denominations. The denominations are a 
law unto themselves—every preacher is his own infallible 
interpreter of the Word of God. But it is not so with 
the Church of England. The Church of England has stand- 
ards, documents, a history, traditions, and practice. We 
ask, unhesitatingly, where is the least intimation in the for- 
mularies of the Church, the slightest shadow of a statement, 
that Sunday afternoon is desecrated by a walk in a garden ? 
Where in the Prayer Book, or Articles, or Canons, is there 
the remotest hint that the Fourth Commandment is capable 
of a Jewish interpretation? In the whole Church of Christ, 
till Cavin and Knox invented it, was the Sabbatarian gloss 
ever heard of? Did not Carvin himself do and recommend 
what the Lord’s Day Observance Society would proscribe ? 
In the Church of England, for example, was a Sunday even- 
ing service ever heard of fifty years ago? “ Highly unde- 
“ sirable in a moral and religious point of view” means that 
the thing objected to is of an immoral and irreligious nature. 
Strong words and strong imputations these against the 
Christianity of all ages—the practice of the Church of Eng- 
land in particular—the sentiments of the Reformers, and 
above all, against charity, against the interests of humanity, 
against the interests of true religion. In what part of the 
proposed use of the Crystal Palace does the sin consist? 
Is it wrong to go down to Sydenham on Sunday? Then 
the clerical remonstrants are bound to urge Parliament to | 
prohibit all railway and steamboat traffic on Sundays. Is 
it wrong to look at the Sydenham hills and fountains and 
gardens? It is equally wrong to walk in St. James's Park. 
Is it wrong to open the refreshment rooms? Then all our 
clubs and inns ought to be closed on Sundays. This is the 
work which the clerical remonstrants have cut out for them- 
selvés ; and we wish them joy of their holiday task against 
the real sanctity of the Christian festival of relaxation and 


oy. 
: "Phe Record of this week stumbles into the real truth. By 
an amusing and solitary blunder into candour it betrays the 
secret. The substantial object is to revive the Jewish Sab- 
bath—or rather, not the Jewish Sabbath, which was a day of 
enjoyment, but the morose and saturnine observance which 
the Pharisees made of it. The French Ambassador, it appears, 
gave a dinner last Sunday, which was attended by Lord Derby 
and the Lorp CHaNcELLOR among others. The Sabbatarian 
organ not only denounces the Premier for unchristian- 
izing the Lord’s Day, but falls foul of Lord CuEtmsrorp for 
coming up to town on Saturday. Lord Dery violates the 
Christian Sabbath, but the CHANCELLOR is actually rated for 
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violating the Jewish Sabbath. We quote the whole passage :— 
“We deeply regret to find Lord Dersy thus countenancing 
“the desecration of the Lord’s Day by Sunday banquets. 
“ We also particularly regret to see the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
« after his able efforts to prevent the Legislature from being 
“ unchristianized by the admission of Jews, reported as 
“coming to town on Saturday on purpose to unite with 
“ foreigners in unchristianizing the Executive Government 
“ of the country, by trampling on that law of the Decalogue 
“in which Gop has commanded that neither master nor 
“servant shall work on the weekly day of rest. A con- 
“ scientious Jew would not thus have desecrated his Sabbath.” 

If the literal law of the Decalogue is trampled upon by 
any creature doing his ordinary work on Saturday, which is 
the Sabbath—and if our cattle, including the ox and the ass, 
are to be relieved from Sabbath work—this, we presume, is the 
reason that the Record only appears on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


4 Soaps contrast between expectation and fulfilment is rather 
a worn-out theme, but if striking illustrations can give 
fresh point to a trite reflection, the collapse of railway specu- 
lation ought to make the old text “All is vanity” seem at 
least as new as it was in the days of Sotomon. A little 
more than a dozen years ago an inevitable twenty per cent. 
was the cherished expectation of half the shareholders in the 
kingdom. What wonder that the miser’s hoards and the 
poor man’s savings were poured into the lottery that was to 
turn up all prizes and no blanks? And the calculations of 
that time, though exaggerated, were not altogether visionary. 
There are many railways which ought to have paid, and 
would have paid, at any rate much more than ten per cent. 
if they had been executed with economy and managed with 
reasonable prudence. The period which succeeded when the 
first inflated estimate of railway prospects had been falsified, 
was worse than even the times of universal depression that 
have been since experienced. The hopes that had been frus- 
trated by reckless extravagance were bolstered up by dishonest 
dividends. Ten per cent. was the normal rate, not because the 
lines were really supposed to be making any such profits, but 
because a smaller dividend would have been intolerable to pro- 
prietors who had been dreaming of an El-Dorado. A bear,they 
say, will live for a time on his own fat, but he gets wofully 
thin in the process, and it took very few years for the Railway 
interest to arrive at a very interesting state of emaciation 
by the practice of feeding shareholders out of their own 
capital. By the time the ten per cent. hocus-pocus was 
unmasked, it was too late altogether to retrieve the past. 
Enormous capitals were sunk, overwhelming debts were in- 
curred, and although a possibility remained of gradually re- 
storing things to a healthy condition, it was only to be realized 
by steady management and judicious economy. The case was 
by no means hopeless, but it was critical enough to need the 
very best advice that could be procured. It was something 
to have got rid of the fictitious element, and to have some 
tolerably reliable assurance that a line which paid a mode- 
rate dividend could not be really in a state approaching bank- 
ruptcy. But the destruction of sham prosperity has ushered 
in a term of continuous and very real depreciation, Ten per 
cent. fell to eight, to five, to three and a half, to nothing ; 
shares that had stood at 150 per cent, premium are now at 
fifty per cent. discount ; and what is the gloomiest feature 
of all, every successive year has been worse than the last. 
There is only one way of accounting for these continuing 
and progressive disasters. When the humbug of the golden 
age of railways had been fairly exposed, the hopes of magni- 
ficent profits were irrecoverably gone. But railway property 


‘was still in a condition to pay a moderate interest on 


the capital which had been invested. The nature of the 
investment was such as necessarily implied steady if 
not rapid improvement, and it might fairly have been 
anticipated that the depression of 1847 would prove the 
lowest point in the scale, and that the gradual increase of 
traffic would convert most of our lines into remunerative 
if not brilliant speculations. Exactly the reverse has 
taken place, and though the traffic has upon the whole 
increased beyond the most sanguine expectations, dividends 
have fallen lower and lower, and in some instances have dis- 
appeared altogether. Such a result cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to the errors of the previous period of railway mad- 
ness. Nothing but a regularly organized system of misman- 
agement could have produced it, and there is evidence enough 


that that system is still in full vigour. It is only a half ex- 
planation to say that thriftless extensions and reckless com- 
petition have swallowed up the funds that should have 
provided dividends. Admitting the truth of this, we want to 
plunge a little deeper into the mystery and know why Rail- 
way Boards are, as a rule, thus thriftless and reckless—why 
they cannot manage the vast property committed to their care 
with something like the milena: prudence that men ordina- 
rily exhibit in the conduct of their private affairs. It is very 
difficult to get behind the scenes and find out the real cause 
of the administrative incapacity which has made itself so 
disastrously felt. Except when some dispute brings to 
light the internal economy of a railway staff, every- 
thing is studiously concealed from the shareholders ex- 
cept the great fact that their dividends are dwind- 
ling, and their property wasting away. Now and then an 
indignant proprietary insists on appointing a committee of 
investigation, and we obtain such revelations as came out a 
year or two ago in the case of the Eastern Counties’ Com- 
pany. But vigorous moves like this are too damaging to 
the market value of shares to be of common occurrence, and 
almost the only occasions when a glimpse is afforded of the 
secret working of Boards of Directors are owing to personal 
disputes between the members of the Direction or the 
officers of the staff. 

Mr. Mowatt, the late Secretary of the Great Northern 
Railway, has just favoured the public with a sketch 
from behind the scenes. His Company is by no means 
a specimen of extraordinary bad management. It has 
been guilty of fewer blunders in the shape of unpro- 
ductive branches than almost any of its great rivals. 
It has, it is true, been a fighting Company from the 
first, but it is not so much to be blamed for this as 
shareholders in other railways are apt to assume. Con- 
tention was almost the condition of its existence. It was 
projected avowedly as a competing line to provide better and 
cheaper accommodation for districts which were already in 
connexion with the metropolis. It had to fight for its original 
incorporation against the most powerful of existing compa- 
nies. It has ever since maintained a desultory war—a war 
sometimes breaking out into the absurd violence which has 
been lately exhibited, at other times hushed up by some tem- 
porary truce. It may be a question whether competition is 
or is not an admissible principle in railway affairs, and Par- 
liament has not yet well made up its mind on the subject. 
But if the principle is to be allowed, we cannot with justice 
complain of its consequences, and if the Great Northern is to 
be condemned for its aggressive policy it ought never to have 
been allowed to exist at all. Nor can the shareholders com- 
plain that the campaign which their Company was formed to 
fight has been, upon the whole, conducted without generalshi 
Nothing, indeed, can be wilder than the policy of ruinously 
low fares which has lately been pursued, but in the main the 
contest has been carried on with considerable skill, and not 
without reasonable success. While the shares of other 
companies have been falling steadily for the last ten years, 
Great Northern stock has risen from a heavy discount up to 
par. Their dividends, though never very excessive, have 
been moving upwards instead of downwards, and by com- 

ison with other lines the Great Northern may be con- 
sidered a well-managed concern. Mr. Mowarr’s revela- 
tions, therefore, show us not an exceptional case of inca- 
pacity and neglect, but a specimen of railway management 
decidedly above the average. From the way in which a 
comparatively flourishing Company is conducted, we may 
form some idea of the neglect and folly that must have been 
required to destroy the prosperity of the most promising 
lines in the country. In all probability the statement of a 
discharged Secretary will be pooh-poohed by Directors as un- 
worthy of credence. But it must be remembered that, if he was 
dismissed, he has since established, by the verdict ofa jury, that 
his dismissal was not justified ; and what is more to the p' 
his narrative was brought forward at the trial and left un- 
answered by the Directors. It may not contain the whole 
truth, but it has the appearance of being an authentic account 
of a quarrel which certainly reflects little credit on the man- 
agement of the Company. The heavy losses occasioned by 
Reppatu’s forgeries are not yet forgotten—at any rate by the 
shareholders, whose dividends have been sacrificed. When 
the discovery was first made, a large section of the pro- 
prietary not unnaturally inferred that some one must have 
been culpably remiss, and that the Directors were ultimately 
responsible for not having devised more efficient checks 
against fraud. The defence of the Board will also be well 
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remembered. They had used the same precautions which 
were adopted by other companies, and it was not their fault 
that they proved insufficient. There was a registrar, who, if 
vigilant, would have found out the fraud at once. There 
“was an accountant to check the registrar, and there was a 
secretary whose signature was necessary before the dividend 
warrants could obtain any legal force. Tothis chain we may 


. add another link which the Directors did not much dwell 


upon. There was a Board whose duty it was to see that the 
secretary, accountant, and registrar duly performed their 
several functions. 
The Directors’ exculpation was accepted ; and if that had 
ended the affair, one might have been satisfied to assume 
‘the validity of a defence which the majority of the share- 
‘holders were willing to accept. But the Board was not 
content with its own immunity. It proceeded to pass a 
resolution condemning, with nicely-graduated censure, first 
the registrar, then the accountant, and lastly the secretary, for 
neglect of their respective duties. Mr. Mowarr thereupon 
‘wrote a temperate letter to the Directors, in which he pleaded 
exactly the same excuse with which the Directors had quieted 
their constituents. He urged that the course he had pursued 
was the regular practice of all the principal companies, and, 
moreover, that it had been known for years to the Directors 
‘themselves. Until the Repparu catastrophe, the Board had 
ever suggested that the practice now complained of was un- 
safe; and if the Secretary was wrong in adopting it, the Board 
was equally implicated by having tacitly sanctioned it for 
‘Toany years. This was the substance of Mr. Mowarv’s 
‘letter, though in form it was softened down, as became a 
communication from a salaried officer to an omnipotent 
Board, Nevertheless, the retort was too severe to be en- 
dured, and Mr. Mowarrt only escaped immediate vengeance 
by withdrawing his obnoxious letter. But the quarrel 
rankled, and after some months of hollow truce the Secretary 
was visited with a summary dismissal, for which he has 
Since recovered damages against the Company. Now, it 
may be that Mr. Mowarr has not proved himself alto- 
her guiltless of negligence in the matter. It may 
as he says, impossible for a person in his position 
to investigate every document to which his signature is 
officially placed. But if this is so, it would be better to dis- 
_ altogether with a signature which is given as a mere 
orm, and serves no purpose but to create a fulse security. 
This at least is certain—that if the Secretary was to blame for 
remissness, the Directors who sanctioned what he did were 
doubly culpable. By cashiering their officer the Board have em- 
phatically condemned themselves, and we have it substantially 
admitted that, by their own neglect of duty, a whole year’s 
dividend was swept into the pocket of an unprincipled rogue 
whom they had placed in a position of trust with the full means 
of knowing that there was no efficient check to control his dis- 
honesty. If this is the way in which a prosperous concern 
is governed, we should like to know how business goes on at 
the Boards of less fortunate companies. It is the share- 
holders’ affair to look to these things, for, without some im- 
provement in administration, they may give up all hopes of 
restoring their property to a sound condition. 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS. 


bee promise of the Times to keep the condition of the 
London Public Schools constantly before the eyes of its 
readers is but a dreary augury for the Long Vacation; but 
the subject has importance, if not interest, though it cannot 
perhaps be quite so summarily disposed of as our contem- 

rary seems to suppose. His first proposal is to transport 
Be Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ to the country. These 
_ foundations, since their masters ceased to have boarding- 

houses, have become day-schools, resorted to almost exclusively 
by the sons of professional men in London and its suburbs. 
The chief attraction they possess is, doubtless, the immense 
patronage which they command in the Universities; but the 
gratuitous education supplied is excellent of its kind, and 
co-operates with the manifold influences derived from the 
antiquity of the institutions to give the day-scholar some part 
of the advantages of the great Public Schools in the country. 
When, however, it is suggested that Merchant Taylors’ and 
St. Paul’s should be removed to sites at a distance from 
London, the interests of the classes now benefited by them 
are strangely thrown out of account. The London physician, 
or lawyer, or clergyman has surely some right to be con- 
sid in an arrangement which may altogether modify 


the education provided for his children. Let him send 
them, it may said, to the new school in the country. 
But, in order that the foundation in its changed state may 
confer anything like the same advan on the same class 
as at present, the boys must be lodged and fed as well as 
educated ; and, even if the funds of the schools could bear 
the necessary outlay, there are grave objections to the system. 
A middle-class charity is a paradox and a mistake, and 
almost universally resolves itself into a bargain between the 
governors and the parents, by which the latter surrender 
their natural right to protest against abuses in exchange for 
excessive advantages conferred by the endowments. The 
anomalous foundation of Christ’s Hospital, for instance, can 
never be effectually reformed till it ceases, in part at all 
events, to be gratuitous. The notion that the London 
schools, by removal into the country, could be transmuted 
into so many Etons involves a misapprehension. Eton 
derives its character, not from the College, whatever be its 
historical precedence, but from the great school which has 
gathered around it. The College, though recently it has 
been thoroughly and, we believe, very successfully re- 
organized, is not a model which anybody would deliberately 
imitate. 

The argument of the Zimes amounts to an attempt to 
establish the superiority of public boarding-schools over 
day-schools, public and private. If this were ted, it 
would still be hard to enforce it in a manner by law, for an 
Act of Parliament would certainly be needed to alter the 
gene and shift the locality of the two schools indicated. 

he persons who prefer a day-school to one of another 
description, as affording more scope for home influences, or 
who shrink from the expense of a great publie school, scarcely 
deserve to be shown the error of their ways by a violent 
suppression of the foundations of which they now avail them- 
selves. The truth is, that so far from London day-schools of 
the better sort declining in credit, there is a great demand 
for them. The rise of the large school at King’s College is 
an instance in point, and even in the heart of the City a 
numerously attended foundation, called the City of London 
School, has recently risen into importance. We believe that 
in this last-mentioned school the Proprietors of the Times 
have founded a scholarship—a circumstance which is some- 
what calculated to weaken the reasoning which the leading 
journal now employs, for the City of London School is an 
extreme example of the class to which it belongs. We go 
along with the 7%mes, at any rate, in thinking it foolish to 
preserve the exact sites of Merchant Taylors’ and St. Paul's. 
One of them is situated in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
other in Suffolk-lane, on the very edge of the Thames—the 
first, one of the noisiest, and the last, one of the foggiest and 
most fetid spots in all London. As the boys who attend these 
schools come to them in steamers and omnibuses from all 
"piper of the metropolitan circle, no appreciable injury would 
inflicted on them or their parents by deserting the pre- 
sent school buildings, which in neither case have the slightest 
convenience or beauty, and constructing new ones in some 
comparatively open suburb, where spacious and airy play- 
grounds can be obtained and secured from the intrusions of 
the building speculator. 

Dr. Aryotp and Jom Brown have given the great public 
schools a popularity which has naturally for its effect the 
wish to multiply them everywhere and at all hazards. But 
it is delusion to suppose that an Eton, a Harrow, a Win- 
chester, or a Rugby could be created at pleasure, even if 
there were forthcoming the wealthiest of endowments, the 
purest air, and the most beautiful of sites. Many diverse 
influences must co-operate to produce the healthy working 
of a public school, Ancient associations, old customs, and a 
settled discipline seem to be indispensable; and these are- 
scarcely enough, unless aided in their operation by the 
vigilant care of one or two specially constituted minds. The 
failure of any one of these conditions may be fatal. It must 
be remembered that the virtues which public schools encourage 
are nearly akin to some very questionable qualities, into 
which they would perhaps be transformed if the boyish 
society once ceased to be governed by good feeling, gentle- 
manlike tone, or the conventional rules whigh sometimes 
supply their place. A very slight disturbance of balance 
would change a good English schvol into a seminary of the 
more brutal vices. There is no slight danger incurred in esta- 
blishing a new copy of one of these famous institutions ; and 
we are inclined to think that,.on the whole, the best sort of 
day schools are practically less objectionable than the spurious 
Etons and Rugbys which are just now springing up like mush- 
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rooms. Some of these are mere impostures, the speculations 
of an ambitious dominie ; the education given in others is 
below contempt ; in many the moral tone is deplorable; 
and several (and these the best of them) are suspected for 
the bias of their religious teaching. It would appear, too, 
that the best quality of English Public School instruction 
can only be obtained at excessive cost. Harrow and Eton 
are excellent places of education, but they are more expen- 
sive than Oxford or Cambridge. No doubt some schools 
are cheaper, but then are they not nastier? There would 
appear to be some kind of relation between the public school 
system, when it assumes its best form, and an expense which 
places it beyond the reach of any except the very opulent. 

St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ may be allowed to 
exist a little longer as day-schools, if the happiest result 
which can be hoped from a change in their constitution 
would be their becoming too expensive for the classes on 
which they now confer considerable, if not unalloyed, ad- 
vantages. 


HOW LONDON IS TO BE DRAINED. 


[Ee there is any truth in the common platitude about the 
superiority of despotic government for all executive pur- 
poses, the drainage of London ought at last to be efficiently 
carried out. In this matter the Metropolitan Board can 
act with as much absolute discretion or indiscretion as Louis 
Napoteon does in carrying out his magnificent improve- 
ments in Paris. No one can interfere with them; and 
the universal obstacle of want of cash cannot be felt until 
they have run through the respectable sum of 3,000,000/. 
Even the theoretically representative character of the Board 
is little likely to cramp its action; for no material change 
in its constitution can take place except by very gradual 
steps; and as at present constituted, it seems disposed to 
delegate its whole authority to the engineers in its employ. 
With only one dissentient voice, it has been resolved that 
the plans of Messrs. Binper, Hawkes.ey, and BazaLGEerTE 
shall be carried out; and those gentlemen are requested to 
advise as to the order in which the different sections of the 
work shall be proceeded with. Their recommendation will, 
we presume, be adopted ; for when the question was referred 
to them, it was well known what their advice would be. 
The reference, indeed, was scarcely necessary, even in form, 
for their report had expressed an earnest conviction that the 
upper and middle sewers ought to be first constructed, in order 
to afford time for some determination as to the formation 
of an embankment in connexion with the low-level sewer. 
Practically, the engineers selected by the Board have carte 
blanche to spend 3,000,000l. in any way they please in the 
execution of their design, and if the work is not well done 
the main responsibility will rest with them. 

Probably many modifications will be made in the scheme 
before it is completely executed, but in substance the map 
annexed to the report of the Board’s engineers may be 
assumed to represent the system of drainage which will be 
actually carried out, or at least attempted. What the public 
are chiefly concerned to know is, whether this scheme is 
practicable, and if so, whether it is adequate to relieve us 
from the nuisance which we have endured till it can be 
borne no longer. That it is feasible seems likely enough. 
We have no intention of entering into engineering details, 
or discussing the question whether the project which has 
been adopted is or is not the best that could by possibility 
be chosen. Besides the original plan of Mr. Bazaucerre, 
the counter-proposal of the Government referees, and 
the scheme approved by Messrs. HawkEsLey and BippEr— 
which is, not very different from the first draught of 
Mr. Bazaucerre’s design—no less than 139 proposals 
were laid before the Referees, and printed in the appendix 
to their Report ; and if authority can settle the point, the 
broad principle of the present scheme ought to be right, for 
there is an almost unanimous concurrence in its favour 
among engineers who differ wherever there is room for two 
opinions. The method contemplated seems, indeed, to be the 
only practicable way of carrying out a system of interception. 
The aréa to be dealt with is divided into zones of different 
elevations, each of which is furnished with an entirely dis- 
‘inet system of sewers meeting in two outfall channels, one 
for each side of the river. The advantages of this system are 
obvious. By separating the different levels, the quantity of 
fluid which will have to be raised by mechanical means is 
limited to that which flows from the lower levels. The 
lower drains are moreover relieved from the floodings caused 


by the descent of storm-water from the r districts ; and— 
what is perhaps the most important consideration of all—the 
sewers, if made large enough for the areas which they have 
now to serve, will never become inadequate by reason of any 
extension of the limits of the metropolis. When new 
suburban areas of buildings encircle the metropolis, they can 
be formed into additional zones of drainage, and provided 
with supplementary systems of sewers. When once the 
original main sewers are charged with as heavy a duty as 
they can adequately perform, it is calculated that no more 
service will be required of them, and no future difficulty 
will be occasioned by the increase of the suburban districts. 
In other words, the plan is capable of indefinite extension 
to meet the future wants of the metropolis without in 
any way interfering with its efficient action. All the rival 
schemes, from that of Mr. Foster, the engineer to the old 
Commission, down to the design which has now been selected 
for execution, have this principle in common, and the differ- 
ences between them, great as they are, are strictly confined, 
except on one point, to matters of detail. The complaints 
made by the Government referees against Mr. Baza.crrre’s 
system are that its capacity is not sufficient for the work 
required of it, and that it does not carry the  outfalls far 
enough down the river. The last objection may be 

over for the present, for the simple reason that, when the 
works are constructed to Barking, it will always be possible 
to extend them to the sea, if this should prove necessary, 
and if the requisite funds should be forthcoming. The doubt 
as to the sufficiency of the proposed scale of operations, if 
justified, is fatal; and unfortunately the counter-reports 
prove nothing at all, except that engineers are not possessed 
of sufficient data to decide the question. Whether sewers 
are to be six feet, or ten feet, or twenty feet in diameter— 
whether they should have a declivity of two feet in a mile, or 
whether a slope of six inches will suffice to keep them clear— 
whether the quantity of sewage to be provided for is five feet or 
seven feet per head of population—what proportion of a shower 
of rain will find its way to a sewer in a given number of hours— 
and even the comparatively simple question of fact, how many 
gallons a day flow out of any one of our present sewers—are 
all points on which Messrs. HawKEsLEY, Brpper, and Bazat- 
GETTE are at deadly feud with the Government referees. Cap- 
tain GALTON says that Mr. Bazaucerte’s gaugings are in error 
fifty per cent., while he and his colleagues retort that their 
crities have not only been as much at fault in the opposite 
direction, but that they have used a false formula for the re- 
duction of their observations. When those who should be 
competent authorities differ to such an extent as this, the 
non-professional public can place no confidence in either 
party; and if the works are actually commenced on the pro- 
posed scale, without further inquiry, it seems to be a mere 


chance whether the river will polluted by the over- 
flow of the drains for twelve or thirteen days a-year, 
which is the minimum estimate, or for a very much 


longer period. 

There is the more reason to be on this 
head because Mr. Bazaucerre and the consulting engineers 
make no secret of their opinion that the flow of the 
whole refuse into the Thames does not really pollute the 
stream, whatever it may do to the mud-banks. Their 
zeal for interception is created only by the pressure of 
public opinion, and they would think it but a slight defect 
in their scheme if its capacity should turn out to be 
much less than their present estimate of it. The inhabitants 
of London, whose part in the scientific investigation is 
limited to nasal experiments on the Thames, have, we think, 
a right to expect definite information as to the percentage 
of the present abominations which they will be required to 
inhale after their money has been spent. Let it be as- 
sumed, in deference to the engineers, that absolute purity 
of the Thames is unattainable, and that, on a cer- 
tain number of very wet days, the flow will be greater 
than any system of sewers can carry off But what is 
threatened now is first an overflow of filth into the river, 
twelve or thirteen days in the year, and, next, a daily 
pollution of the stream by the sewage of the district 
west of Sloane-street and Kensington Gardens, which 
is not included in the proposed system of interception. This 
alone will leave, according to the calculations of the engi- 
neers, five per cent. of the nuisance unabated; and if we are 
to be asked to accept a scheme so imperfect as this, we 
should at least have some assurance that the deficiencies 
will not be very much greater than they are assumed to be. 
Yet, on their own showing, the engineers have made their 
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calculations on data which are not to be relied on, and it 
will be unpardonable if operations are commenced without 
a further investigation of the facts on which the scale of 
construction must depend. 
Another portion of the project affords anything but a 
leasant prospect. The only very decided opinion in the 
port is that the whole undertaking will be a failure unless 
it is supplemented by an embankment of the river at 


_least on the north side. So entirely have the engineers 


adopted this view, that the course of the low-level sewer 
is traced in their map along the line which such 
an embankment would take. But the cost of this 
addition, which we are quite willing to believe to be 
as essential as it is represented, is not included in the 
estimate which the 3,000,000. is intended to cover. What 
is contemplated, therefore, seems to be to expend the greater 

of the available funds on the upper and middle districts, 
and then to leave the really essential part of the plan to the 
chances of future votes of the House of Commons. “When 
the present borrowing powers have been exhausted, we shall 
be only just on the threshold of the work; and how much 
more money will be needed, and where it is to come from, 
are speculations so formidable that no one has yet ventured 
seriously to entertain them. The only conclusion which it 


_is safe to draw at present is that 3,000,000/. is to be spent 


on a plan the sufficiency of which is more a matter of guess 
than of calculation, while its most important element is 
altogether omitted from the estimate of the cost. 


HOLYWELL-STREET REVIVED. 


fee a Lord Campbell’s Act for the more efficient detection 
and punishment of the sale of indecent books and pictures 
was under discussion, it was objected by Lord Lyndhurst that pri- 


_ vate libraries and picture galleries might fall under its operation. 


His objections were disregarded, and the bill passed. It is not 
worth while to discuss how far, either legally or practically, the 
veteran Chancellor's objection was valid, but it is impossible to 
walk along the streets of London without being made aware of 
another objection to the measure, which affords a very curious 
neon me | on its principle. How far the filthy commerce 
which Lor Conphill sugueed to check has been subverted we 
have rio means of knowing; but we do know that exhibitions 
which do not exactly fall within the scope of his bill, but which 
are perhaps better calculated to effect the infamous objects which 
it attempted to discourage than indecencies of a coarser descrip- 
tion, are extremely common, and unless we are much mistaken, 


‘have recently increased to an enormous degree. There is hardly 


a street in London which does not contain shops in which photo- 
phs, and especially stereoscopic are exposed 
or sale, which are certainly not positively indecent, but which, 


_it is equally clear, are a rad intended for the gratification of 


that pruriency which Parliament tried to deprive of its coarser 


stimulants. We cannot, of course, enter into particulars upon such 


“a subject, but if any one of our readers will walk down the Strand, 


he will see numerous shop windows—in other particulars of the 
most respectable character—which are studded with stereoscopic 
slides, representing women more or less naked, and generally 
leering at the spectator with a conscious or elaborately uncon- 
scious impudence, the ugliness of which is its only redeeming 
feature. There is a brutal vulgarity and coarseness about some 
of these pictures which is as surprising as it is disgusting. We 
have seen publicly exposed, in a shop of decent _— a 
slide representing a woman in bed, with a man in his night-ca 

and night shirt seated in a chair nursing a baby; and underneat 

was written ‘ my last edition.” Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 
and the various endearments to which Mr. Caudle resorts in 
order to avoid them, with other conjugal scenes of the same 


kind, are apparently extremely popular. 


To call such things indecent is perhaps in some cases unjust, 
‘bat even when we | are not pao to that imputation, they show 
a stupid, coarse brutality of taste and sentiment, which is a 
‘natural introduction to indecency of every kind. The more we 
think of the way in which such things are made, and on the use for 
which they are designed, the more apparent does their offensive- 
ness become. An ordinary indecent print proves only the nastiness 
of the artist.and the vendor, but an indecent photograph implies 
the degradation of the m who serves as model on the occa- 
sion. We arefar from joining in the outcry made against the model- 
room of the Royal Academy. In art, as in medicine or in law, it 
often happens that the end absolutely necessitates means which, 
but for that end, would not be admissible. Decency is a matter 
rather of sentiment than of fixed rule, and there would be far more 
‘indecency in sitting a single time for any one of many dozens of 
the photographs in the Strand than in adopting the profession of 
an artist’s model. It must also be remembered that a picture is 
always to some extent idealized. A Grace, a Nymph, ora Venus, is 
an unreal, conventional being, whom we associate only with picture 
galleries ; but it is the very merit and — of these photographs 
to reproduce the real actual woman in the very attitude in which 
she agreed to pander to the vulgar tastes of mankind. 


Such is one of the expedients by which Lord Campbell’s Act 
is neutralized; but there is another which is so transparent an 
artifice, for the purpose of evading the law, and at the same time 
so gross, so brutal, and so unnatural an insult to the feelings of a 
section of the community, that we should have supposed that it 
would come under the lash of the law. Whenever any incident 
attracts an unusual amount of public attention, placards are exhi- 
bited advertising for sale tracts giving an account of all sorts of 
horrors connected with it. At the time of the Waterloo-bridge 
murder, a description of some totally imaginary den of crime, par- 
ticularly devoted to breaches of the sixth and seventh command- 
ments, was widely circulated; and at present, thanks to the zeal 
of the meeting at St. James’s-hall, an equally veracious exposure of 
the mysteries of the confessional has become popular. We could 
specify more shops than one in different parts of London which 
hang out placards stuffed with filthy lies about ‘the Death-book 
of the Black Nuns,” and ornamented with a touching picture of 
the head of a mili gentleman, amputated just below the neck- 
cloth by a community of monks, who apparently devote them- 
selves to the manufacture and preservation of such curiosities. 
The head, we gather from its position in a dish, is undergoing the 
operation of salting—probably the monks are to have it for 
dinner. Such things might seem too contemptible for notice if 
we did not remember the avidity with which sectarian hatred can 
swallow the most monstrous and incredible absurdities ; but bear- 
ing in mind this lamentable truth we are, we think, fully justified 
in the statement that such infamous libels as those which are 
thus — advertised are likely to prove far more injurious 
to public morality, as far as their influence extends, than any 
number of the publications which Parliament had in view when 
it passed Lord Campbell's Act. Holywell-street is bad enough 
in itself, but when it puts on a white neckcloth, and claims to be 
a chapel of ease to Exeter Hall, it unites in one mixture filth, 
libel, and hypocrisy. 

It appears to us that the evasions of the law to which we have, 
in the discharge of a disagreeable duty, directed the attention of 
our readers, throw considerable light on the principles which 
legislators should bear in mind in dealing with these subjects. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that criminal law will ever 
succeed, to any very considerable degree, in preventing offences 
of this or of any other class. It is only by a very cir- 
cuitous route that the penalties attached to an act deter 
men from it. The real deterring force is not fear, but 
conscience, and the wish which is closely allied to it to 
maintain the good opinion of society. We believe that 
of the very limited class of persons who are willing to commit 
murder at all, the number who abstain from the fear of the gallows 
is almost infinitesimally small. The chances of escape are really 
great; and every man exaggerates them in reference to his own 
case. The real importance of legal punishment is, that it isa 
solemn authentication of the general sentiment in reference to 
the acts to which it is affixed. People feel that murder must be 
something very terrible when they see persons hung for it; and 
the consciousness that he is a member of a class which is subject 
to legal punishment gives a man, even if he believes himself to 
be pretty safe in point of fact, a measure of his own. guilt and 
degradation, and, in his less sanguine moments, a sense of in- 
security, which constitute the real deterring force of the law. 
Applying this principle to the sale of indecent books, we 
should be led to think that the direct action of the law would be 
very slight. Its utmost effect would be the self-destructive one 
of inducing the miscreants at whom it is levelled to keep within 
the letter of its provisions, whilst they violate its spirit with 
results all the more pernicious because they are less open and 
avowed than they used to be. The great object of brandi 
with infamy wretches who tempt one to regret the pillory aa 
the hangman’s whip is equally attained whether convictions are 
common or rare. 

As to the public morals, every one who has attended to the 
subject must be well aware that neither legal enactments nor 
any other mode of repression which ingenuity has devised can 
do more than cleanse, in a most imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner, the outside of the cup and the platter. The most 
elaborate supervision of a boy’s education, the most scrupulous 
expurgation of the books that he reads, the most anxious pryin 
into his conversation with his companions—in a word, mo 
emasculation—will never purify the heart. Of all machinery 
employed for that yarpsee, none can be mages in efficiency 
%o the minute and technical use of the confessional, as to the 
results of which we may ap to the statistics and to the 
popular literature of France, and to the percentage of illegi- 
timate births in Austria. Criminal law is like paisa 
processes to which we have referred are like medicine. A 
sparing use of both is occasionally nec to most people, 
but a man who from his youth upwards has been taught to look 
upon the visit of the doctor and the surgeon as every-day 
oceurrences, will never be a healthy man. 

Without metaphor we should say, if one of the filthy brutes in — 
question makes himself obnoxious, burn his stock, fine him, im- 
prison him—if the public sentiment allows of it, flog him soundly 
—but avoid making laws which, whilst intended to repress his 
activity, practically tend. only to divert it into less conspicuous, 
but more injurious channels. Knock a skunk on the head by all 


‘means, if you can get a fair blow at him; but it is better he 


should escape altogether than that he should be chased all over 
the house before he is exterminated. 
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THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Fenn eanipe months have scarcely elapsed since the first intelli- 
gence of the Indian outbreak was received in England. 
During this eventful year, British dominion in India has been 
more seriously endangered than at any time for the last century; 
but, thanks to the persevering gallantry of our European army, 
the crisis has passed away, and whilst it has added imperiahiable 
laurels to our arms, it has left us with our sway in India 
not only undisputed but more firmly established than ever. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, open resistance to our troops is 
confined to a few isolated districts, and the work of pacifica- 
tion is rapidly proceeding over large provinces which, but a 
few weeks ago, were the strength of the insurrection. If we 
contemplate the general results of the year’s campaign, and the 
signal successes which have been obtained at a not very large 
sacrifice of men, we have every reason to be satisfied, as well 
with the general plan of operations as with the manner in which 
they have been conducted. -. There has, however, been shown in 
some quarters a disposition to condemn the tactics of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to complain that more has not been done. 
It has been attempted to prove that Lucknow ought to have been 
taken when the garrison was rescued by Sir Colin Campbell, and 
that, when that city was ultimately captured, much larger 
numbers of the enemy might have been destroyed by our 
victorious columns. thers complain that the campaign has 
been a and inefficiently conducted, and that excess of 
caution on the part of the Commander-in-Chief has protracted 
the contest, and added to the harassing duties of the troops 
employed. It would be contrary to the experience of all our 
wars if the military authorities in India were to escape criticism, 
however successful they may have been. The commanders, 
after the success which has so uniformly attended their combi- 
nations, may well afford to disregard judgments upon their con- 
duct which do not bear the weight of any scientific authority, 
and which have not exercised any appreciable influence upon 
public opinion. Any discussion which may take place will only 
serve to prove the soundness of the views which were from the 
first entertained by Sir Colin Campbell, and the steadiness with 
which those views have been carried out. It has, it is true; been 
stated, and with some appearance of probability, that the plans 
of the Commander-in-Chief were to a certain extent modified in 
obedience to the injunctions of the Governor-General ; but, at 
the same time, it may be unhesitatingly asserted that the general 
character of the military policy remained unaltered throughout 
the campaign, and that the event has completely justified 
those who determined upon the course of operations which have 
just been brought to so successful a termination. 


But, in order to understand correctly the whole character of 
the campaign, it is necessary to bear in mind the nature of the 
insurrection in its more recent developments. For some time it 
was a favourite opinion in England, which was supported b 
the whole weight of Indian experience and authority, that the 
movement with which the European armies had to deal was a 
mere mutiny of the Bengal army, accompanied with that amount 
of disorder and brigandage which could not but follow in the 
wake of disturbances of so serious a character. The partial in- 
accuracy of that view has been proved beyond doubt by sub- 
sequent events. It can no longer be questioned that in some 
portions of India there was an organized insurrection, of which 
the military mutiny was the instrument and not the cause. 
It now seems clear that not only in Oude, but in certain other 
districts, large numbers of wealthy and influential men among 
the natives were infected with a spirit of determined hostility 
to British dominion, and that, perceiving the discontent and 
suspicion which prevailed from various causes in the Bengal 
army, they took advantage of it for their own ends. Through- 
out the insurrection the Sepoys never appeared as if they 
were acting as a merely mutinous obeyed 
native chiefs who did not belong to their body, and seemed 
to play only a subordinate part in the insurrectio: movement. 
And it is no less certain that in some of the disturbed districts 
the population generally was much more disposed to sympa- 
thize with and to assist the insurgents than to treat them as 
enemies or marauders. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
account for the facility with which the Sepoys were able to supply 
themselves with food and carriage, and frequently to esca: 
from pursuit in — where nothing but the friendly aid of the 
population could have saved them. Neither did the bodies of 
troops with whom our columns have had to engage in the 
field consist exclusively of revolted Sepoys. Thus, in the 
force which took Gwalior, there were very few Sepoys pre- 
sent. Again, in Behar, Koer Sing opposed to Sir Edward 
Lugard a force which was mainly a national one, and contained 
but few Sepoys in its ranks; and the instances might, no doubt, 
be multiplied in which the insurrection has been, in its prin- 
cipal characteristics, national rather than military. At the 

resent moment it is believed that the mutinous Sepoys are 
‘or the most part broken and dispersed, after losing immense 
numbers of men in action and from the fatigues of the 
campaign, and that the bodies of armed men which are still kept 
together are composed of insurgents of a different class, 
headed by independent leaders avowedly hostile to our rule. 
It is true, indeed, that many of the most considerable of the 
native princes and rajahs have remained unshaken in their 


allegiance; and that the population in some of the disturbed 
districts has shown itself more friendly than otherwise to our 
rule; but it is now beyond all doubt that there has been a native 
insurrection which at one time assumed vast proportions, and 
that the inhabitants of and populous provinces were 
either taking openly with our foes or waiting the event in 
an attitude of assumed apathy. 

If it kad been only a mutiny with which the Indian Go- 
vernment had to deal, the danger would have been very much 
less, and the course to be adopted in chastising the mutineers 
and restoring order would have been comparatively easy. A 
few would notwithstanding the numbers 
of our adversaries, have effectually suppressed the mutiny. But 
the serious dimensions which the danger assumed from the 
sympathy yielded by the natives to the insurgents made it incum- 
bent upon the Government to adopt a plan of operation which 
would not only have for its object the defeat and dispersion of 
the Sepoys, but which should contemplate the intimidation, and, 
if necessary, the reconquest of disaffected districts—which should 
hinder the insurrection from spreading by showing the British 
forces in large masses—and which, above all, should prevent the 
feeling of British supremacy being for a moment weakened by par- 
tial failure or even want of success. The object of the campai 
was not indiscriminate slaughter or pillage—it was sought o 
to restore order at the least possible sacrifice to the: victors, an 
without inflicting unnecessary punishment upon the vanquished. 
That was the policy which was at once adopted as soon as 
reinforcements arrived last autumn from England. 

It follows that the tactics of the British armies in India be- 
came essentially different from the moment when Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was able to take the field in force. Up to that period our 
commanders had been fighting at desperate odds, and with most 
brilliant success, to save the Europeans and to preserve a footing 
in the Upper Provinces. With a wise courage they made their 
defence an offensive one. Instead of remaining cooped up in 
entrenchments, they laid siege to Delhi and marched u 
Lucknow. Their woes 2 | might justly have been proud of them if 
they had only successfully maintained a defensive position. They 
did more—they won a series of glorious victories, invaluable not 
only for their immediate fruits, but from the terror which they 
struck into the hearts of the enemy. It would be as difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the fall of Delhi and of Havelock’s 
march upon Lucknow, as it would be to award too high praise to 
the men by whose unshaken courage these great results were 
obtained. Still, though the enemy had been worsted in every 
encounter, the insurrectionary movement was hourly spreading. 
Isolated successes seemed to have little effect in stemming the 
tide of rebellion. As soon, therefore, as a sufficient number 
of troops could be brought together, it was determined to act 
with considerable masses, the movements of all of which formed 
a part of one system of combinations. The grand army 
operated on the line of the trunk road to the North-west—the 

ntral Indian force was assembled and set in motion under Sir 
Hugh Rose—whilst the forces known as the Bombay and Madras 
columns were moved from their respective Presidencies upon 
Central India. Sir Colin himself undertook the relief of Lucknow 
and the expedition into Rohileund. Each operation was suceess- 
ful, and the final blow was struck at Gwalior by Sir Hugh Rose. 
All these successes were obtained at a comparative small risk. 
Artillery was. used to a greater extent than in any of our former 
Indian campaigns—the men were 8 on all occasions. Great 
would have been the culpability of the Commander-in-Chief 
if he had recklessly sacrificed men whose services had been 
so valuable, and who could not have been replaced for six 
months, at least; for till September he could not receive any 
reinforcements. If his numbers had been seriously reduced, he 
must have been condemned to inaction, and the insurrection 
which still lives would have gathered new stren Sir Colin 
Campbell wisely left nothing to chance, but slowly and certainly 
worked towards his object. He has reconquered an empire 
without sacrificing the army with which he has done it. 

This is a result which cannot create any other feeling than 
one of pride and satisfaction, at least in land. Some 
military critics, however, in India, have been loud in their 
complaints of the conduct of the campaign. It may be that 
the Indian army has not of late been to the 
severe discipline which the Commander-in-Chief insists u 
maintaining in all ranks of his force. It may happen 
officers in subordinate ranks re the absence of those oppor- 
tunities of personal distinction which necessarily occur but sel om 
when an army is operating in large masses upon scientific prin- 
ciples of strategy. If there are no mistakes, there is no occasion 
for a brilliant exploit to retrieve the fortunes of a doubtful day ; 
and in the absence of small independent commands there is 
less opening for young and ambitious officers. Added to this, 
the service no doubt become irksome to many, for the hour 
of excitement has away, and there remains very heavy 
duty to be done under a burning sun, whilst, from the number of 
sick and wounded, there is positively a scarcity of regimental and 
staff officers. It is easy to understand that there may be some 
few officers who bear not very serenely the fatigues of the hot 
season, but they might do better than condemn the conduct 
of a campaign which has been most successfully -planned and 
country generally is completely 
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WHISKY-DRINKING IN SCOTLAND. 


VERY curious and important article from the Scottish 

Press has lately appeared in some of the English papers, 
which must startle those who—very often from the best of motives 
are dis by Acts of Parliament, prohibitive duties, and 
strict police regulations, to inculcate or compel the higher moral 
virtues. It seems that the results of the famous Forbes 
Mackenzie Act are that nearly twice as much money is spent 
on whisky now as before that severe measure was passed— 
that actually more liquor porns te ardent spirit is consumed 
—and, so the inference runs, that the whisky is purveyed in a 
secret, contraband, and illegal way. The mode in which these 
alarming facts are proved is somewhat complex and circuitous ; 
but, as far as we can judge, the statistics are fairly manipulated. 
We say this, because in limine, at the very first blush of the thing, 
the conclusion is the other way. There is actually less whisky 
entered for home consumption in the four years since Whit- 
Sunday, 9 Oe date of the inauguration of the Forbes 


Mackenzie Act—than in the four previous years. The figures 
stand thus :— 
Deficit. Excess, 
1851 . 7,060,433 185S_ . . 6,452,098 . . 608,335 
1852 . 6,758,105 1856 . 5,336,538 . «1,431,568 
3653. « 7,145,037 1857 . 7,126,057 . 18,980 
1854 . 6,846,692 3858 . . 6,849,169 . . 2,477 
27,820,268 25,763,862 2,058,883 
2,477 
Total deficit of last four years . . . . .2,056,406 


Showing a deficit in four years of 2,056,406 gallons, or, on an average, of 
514,101} per annum. 

Doubtless Mr. Gough and the Temperance League will quote 
these statistics. Did they stand alone, they would certainly 
show a substantial gain to the Temperance cause—though not 
an important one, for, taking the present year and the last year 
before the i tion of restrictive policy, there is an actual 
annual increase in the Scotch consumption of fire water. Still 
we expect to hear a good deal of the average decrease of more 
than half a million gallons of whisky per annum. 

But statistics are the very hotbed of fallacy. They have 
produced, and will produce, more mistakes—political, fiscal, and 
moral—than all the theories of philosophers and the rhetoric of 
orators. In their very simplicity lies their ambiguity. It seems 
impossible that figures should lie; and yet they are the most 
mendacious of sophisms. We have seen what whisky has been 
consumeéd in the two eae periods respectively ; now what 
was the duty paid? It is thus stated :— 


Gallons. Duty. Amount. 

1852. . + « « 6,768,106 38. 8d. 1,240,819 

BBS32. © © © 3s. 8d. 1,309,923 

1854. 6,840,694 44. 8d. 1,597,561 

£5,442,715 

6,452,098 6s. od. £1,935,561 
78. 10d. 

1856. 5,336,538 8s. od. 2,112,379 

1858. + 6,849,169 8s. od. 2,739,667 

£9,6 38,029 

Deduct first four years .... . 5,442,715 

Excess of duty on last four years . . £4,195,314 


So that at any rate the social gain of the Forbes Mackenzie 
whisky, e pai twice as much for it. e 
= of ag been more heavily taxed—food 
and clothing have been therefore proportionately diminished. 
‘s health has been fined at the rate of more than a mil- 
lion of money every year since Forbes Mackenzie’s Act has been 
at work. e favourite way of arguing on the temperance 
ee is, that the money spent on ardent oem, if spent on 
ibles, or schools, or ch es, would doso and so. We remark 
then, that for the cost of social improvements, for domestic hap- 
i , for health, and for the solid comforts of life, Scotland is 
es at the rate of about an Education grant for the whole of 
. But this is not all, or nearly all. As we have seen, 
duty on whisky has been raised 75 per cent.; and here 
comes in the vice of all prohibitive duties. Adulteration on the 
largest scale has been practised. The old retail price of whisky, 
before 1855, used to be 3d. per gill ; so that the vendor, if he so 
the same liquor, ought now to c 5d. per gill But he does 
ne such thing—he only charges 4¢d. Now penny which 
apparently loses on every gill he sells he must get some- 
how. He gets it by adulteration. He waters down the five- 
penny w: of whisky till he can afford to sell it for 4d. In 
other words, the seven million gallons of whisky which pass 
the excise become eight million gallons of so-called whisky as 
it passes down the Scottish throat. So that the actual amount 
of 8 water that passes over the counter which is sold for 
isky, and ub is much more 
in quantity, and very much more in , than before the prohi- 


bitive duties were laid on. The Scottish Press, in a single sen- 
tence, states how the case stands :— 


We take the first two and the last two years already so often referred to— 
1851-1852, and 1857-1858. We select these because were free from all 


speculation on any anticipated rise of duty. The whisky entered for con- 
sumption in Scotland was— 
Gallons. 
1851 + + 70604332 gg ga, , , § 
1852 « «+ 6,768,106 2,199,634 
13,828,539 £4,494,274 
1858 + 6,849,169 3,824,127 
13,975,226 
2,000,000 for water added more than in 
two first years 1,111,666 
15,975,226 
Paid for whisky in 1857 and 1858 . . . . . . » £8,919,508 
4,494,274 
Excess on the last two years . » £4,425,234 


So that, comparing the whisky consumed, without reference to the extra 
quantity of water mixed with it, we exceeded in 1857 and 1858 by 146,687 
gallons the quantity used in 1851 and 1852; and in the last two years we 
spent £8,919,508, as against £4,494,274 spent in the first two years, or, as 
near as may be, le. 

Now we have turned and turned over these figures, and we 
own that we cannot detect any flaw in the alleged proof. It ma, 
of course be stated, but we do not know how it can be hedae | 
that one result of the Forbes Mackenzie Act has been to check 
illicit distillation. It may be said that now there are no pri- 
vate stills, and that every gallon of whisky made in Scotland 
is excised. But is it sof The Scottish journalist goes on to 
argue that, as in Edinburgh the number of licensed houses 
has decreased in the teeth of a larger consumption of spirits, 
the trade must have been driven into unlicensed and disre- 

utable hands. But this need not be so—at least it may o: 

artially true. We believe that the trade of the lice 

vendor has in each case increased; and this would be likely, 
because if, as is urged, it now requires a little chemistry to 
concoct a saleable beverage at less than the cost price of the 
genuine article, this process discourages small dram shops. It 
1s so in the analogous case of the brewers. It is notorious that 
our beer is very ly adulterated and diluted, especially when 
malt and hops are dear. This adulteration cannot be managed 
by the lower class of small dealers; and the tendency of the 
beer trade is to produce publicans of some mark. 

But, without importing this additional invidious element into 
the case, quite enough is adduced in this apparent demonstration 
both that more whisky is consumed, and more money spent on 
it, than before 1854. There may be some latent fallacy in the 
whole argument; and doubtless it will be carefully si and 
hotly contested. But at present the proof of an alarming in- 
crease in dram-drinking in Scotland appears to be complete. 
The fact seems to be that, Scotland being an inclement country, 
the people have naturally a love for ardent spirits. This is a 
climatic fact. All northern people are ¢ consumers of alco- 
holic drinks ; and it is useless to attempt to deal with this fact 
by coarse material arguments. We do not say that, by any 
pe Been ical necessity, a damp atmosphere requires brandy or 
whisky, but there is a large concurrence of many people and 
many years in the conclusion. It may be an error, but it is 
one to be recognised, and to be dealt with prudently, and ten- 
derly, and argumentatively. It seems that the violent material 
wee is of no use. That recent legislation has not dimi- 

i whisky drinking is a strong condemnation of it. But 
how is it that it seems to have increased the national vice of 
drunkenness? The argument appears to ve too much. 
A curious moral problem seems to be here illustrated. It is 
the vetitum nefas of Horace—we do a thing because it is 
vetitum. The taste for prohibited luxuries and vices grows. It is 
the old story of the wife who would ride on the house-dog in 
her husband’s absence simply because she was told not to do so. 
And yet more, if people think that an Act of Parliament can 
take charge of their morals, they go on to the careless conclusion 
that their personal responsibility is lessened, and that statu 
m6rality supersedes the influence of moral restraint. The people 
of Scotland drink the more because they are told not to do so, 
and drink more recklessly because all sorts of minute and careful 
legislation have tried to diminish the crime of drunkenness. If 
this be so, we have at least got a hint as to our proposed dealing 
with the parallel sin of unchastity. The amount and sness 
of prostitution are terrible enough; but it is said that more 
vice exists where there are severe police regulations in force 
to control and check it. Seeing what we do of the working of 
our well-intentioned crusade against Scotch drunkenness, let us 
at least pause before we fall into the same, or a kindred, error in 
legislating about English prostitution. Conscience sleeps when 
the magistrate takes charge of it. Moralists tell us that the 
practical vice of spiritual direction, as practised in Roman Catholic 
countries, is that the personal sense of responsibility is blunted, 
and, therefore, that the struggle against temptation is diminished. 
Conscience loses its muscular action when the functions of moral 
volition and ehoice are delegated to others. 
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DICTIONARY-MAKING. 


RyyouRs are afloat that a new English Dictionary of an 
AN independent origin, not of the kindred or lineage of Johnson, 
is in process of gestation in the breast of a distinguished pub- 
lisher. The approach of a new Lexicographical era seems a fair 
cpportentty for examining the defects of the system acted on by 
the despotic philosopher, and blindly mars at his hands b 
his successors. Every one conversant with literary labour is 
fully alive to the various plagues which the student has now to 
endure from the craft. In the first place, your dictionary is 
generally in different volumes, of which you always select the 
wrong one. Then, when after sundry journeys to the bookshelf 
you have secured your volume, your eye is bewildered and your 
time wasted by searching through columns of quotations and 
bead-rolls of uncouth worés which must have been composed 
specially for the purpose; and when you have fairly hunted 
down the word you are searching for, you are probably rewarded 
by being referred to another head, or by finding that the com- 
piler has omitted the particular meaning, or derivation, or autho- 
rity, for which you were looking. 

Burpinsage is the first and great fault of dictionaries. Their 
compilers are goaded on by the same mania for collecting words 
which sometimes lays hold of the collectors of books and papers, 
and they defeat their own object in the same suicidal manner. 
Perhaps it never occurs to them that the labour of finding a 
paper or a word is in direct proportion to the number among 
which it has to be hunted out. Perhaps they look on a dic- 
tionary as a work of art, which such considerations of mere con- 
venience would degrade. But if a dictionary is to be convenient, 
it must be compact; and if it is to be compact, all superfluous 
matter must be ruthlessly retrenched. It must be weeded of 
every word for which there is no real likelihood that any con- 
siderable number of students will inquire. Far, however, from 
practicing this wholesome self-denial, it is rather a point of 

onour with lexicographers to reprint all that their prede- 
cessors have printed, and something more besides. Lan- 

uages change, words grow, and words decay; but a word 
that has once found its way into the lexicographers’ museum 
remains for ever embalmed to meet the wondering gaze of 
distant generations who will be puzzled to pronounce it. The 
monstrous compounds in which South, Taylor, and the Caroline 
school loved to advertise their Latinity—the quaint distor- 
tions to which the Elizabethan poets resorted to meet the 
exigencies of their easy verse—are preserved with as religious 
a care as a saint’s tooth or a i lg coin. Horace’s well-worn 
dicta concerning new and obsolete expressions seem to be en- 
tirely new to the lexicographers. The English language is not 
an interesting relic to be kept under a glass-case as an object of 
art, or the record of a sacred revelation to be defended from 
the profanation alike of addition or diminution. It is nothing 
more than the practical instrument for bearing thought from 
brain to brain ; and, if more is made of it, its aim is misconceived. 
That is English which the English speak, and words that no 
Englishman of the present day would think of using, or would 
understand if used, are no more English than they are Chinese. 
For the benefit of the students who may study ancient authors, 
it is useful that such words should be recorded ; but their vee 


is in a special glossary, not in a dictionary of the 


guage. 

The question becomes more difficult when we come to deal 
with the case of words which are used, indeed, by living Eng- 
lishmen, but only by a small number. What is to be done wi 
technical words, with provincialisms, or with slang? With re- 
spect to. technical expressions, no sharp distinction can be drawn, 
and the line must inevitably wave. e gradations are infinite 
between the scientific | that even a young lady can under- 
stand and those whose only abode is in the murky depths of a 
technical periodical. No one would wish to exclude such words 
as galvanism or oxygen—few would be bold enough to insert 
“ propyloglycol” or ‘‘elayle.” Perhaps a practical distinction 
may be obtained by adopting the rule that no technical words 
should be admitted which are not capable of a brief untechnical 
explanation intelligible to an unscientific person. Provincialisms 

rve a more unsparing banishment. By the very force of the 
term, they are not in use throughout England, and therefore 
cannot be looked on as part of the English tongue. They may 
be confidently relegated to the local collections which, for anti- 
uarian and ethnological pu s, have risen so much into 
ashion of late years. One of the most obvious difficulties in 
admitting them 1s that it will be impossible in consistency, when 
they are admitted, to exclude slang—for slang is only the pro- 
vincialism of Houndsditch and Alsatia. But there is no danger 
at present of lexicographers being too tender towards slang. 
They are by nature intensely conservative ; and their instinctive 
leaning is to adhere to the absolute status in quo, to disbelieve 
in new ideas, and to excommunicate the new words which repre- 
sent them. But the force of circumstances drives them occa- 
sionally to unbar their doors to a new-comer—and the gracious- 
ness of the reception depends wholly on the stranger’s pedigree. 
Any Greek or Latin monster with eight unpronounceable feet, is 
sure of a pretty cordial welcome. A French interloper is 
admitted under protest, and after a long probation in italics; but 
if there should rise to the surface a bit of com and _ sine 
Saxon, fashioned below in the same rough gugh whi 


our whole language has passed, and to which it owes its genius 
and its form, the prim pedant wraps around him his gaberdine 
of purity, and shrinks from touching anything so common and 
unclean. ‘“ Asthetic” and “demoralization” have been admitted 
by acclamation ; “bore” and “humbug,” though they may be 
found in every perteerer and heard in every mouth, and though 
they have no equivalent in the language, still linger without as 
base-born pariahs. Horne Tooke’s canons probably represent 
the extreme limits of absurdity to which this purism is ca 

of being carried. So Geronenly to his own satisfaction did he 
construct his theory of the English language, that he did not 
hesitate to stigmatize as false English such words as “ putative,” 
“trend,” “ indefectible,” “ friable,” and many others. 

Another fruitful source of surplusage is the system of quota- 
tions which Johnson and his disciples have adopted. The only 
occasion on which a quotation is to be tolerated is where there 
is a doubt as to the meaning of a word which can be solyed by 
the authority of some great writer; and if it is thrust in else- 
where, it can only be regarded as an ostentation of learning. But 
our lexicographers reverse this rule. They dispense with quota- 
tions—probably for the best of reasons—in the case of recondite 
or difficult words ; and to make up, those which are in every- 
body’s mouth appear with a perfect blaze of extracts. In Todd's 
Johnson we have one quotation from Shakspeare, one from 
Milton, and one from ‘Arbuthnot, to prove that “cape” means 
“* promon ;” and three from Shakspeare, two from Dryden, 
one from Watts, and one from Heywood, to prove that “ to dare” 
means “ not to be afraid.” But when we come to such words ag 
“ dapperling ” or “ y-lily,” we look altogether in vain for our 
quotations. Nor is this the worst. Not satisfied with proving 
by a quotation from Shakspeare some mi which everybody 
knows, the compiler becomes so enamoured of his author that he 
proceeds to follow out the quotation into lines that have nothing 
to do with it. Under “ adoration ” eight lines are quoted from 
Shakspeare to show that it means “ homage.” But the word is dis- 
pened of in the first two lines—the remaining six are added simpl. 
‘or the delectation of a lounging student. The Dictionnaire de 


U Académie has set a far more scholarly example. Not a single 
quotation is given; but instead of them, what is of infinitel 


more value, we have an exhaustive list of all the meanings whi 
each word can bear, and of every idiomatic phrase in which it can 
possibly occur. No doubt this is more laborious, requires 
an acuter intellect, and is much less calculated for the display of 
the compiler’s erudition. But it has the compensating effect of 
enlightening instead of confusing the reader. It need hardly be 
said that the two conflicting methods stand in strong contrast in 
point of bulk. The French work is comprised in three moderate 
quartos—the English work, with far less information, swells to four 
rtly ones. There are other details of improvement that mi 
suggested. It would be a great assistance to the eye if, in 

the upper corner of each page, the last word in it were printed i 
bold type. It would be a real peg. if some innovator wo 
abandon the tormenting practice of bidding the reader, who has 
looked out a word, “see” another word, at the other end of the 
book, to obtain the information which he seeks. But these are 
mere questions of arrangement. A vigorous application of the 

runing-knife on the one hand, a less strait-laced pru- 
vin in the admission of new words on the other, are the 
great boons which a new English Lexicographer can confer on 
his generation. A compact Dictionary, not inlaid with “ Elegant 
Extracts,” which shall give a picture of the English language in 
its abundance and in its delicacy, not as it was, but as it is, is a 
literary desideratum which there has hitherto been, in England, 
no worthy effort to supply. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE AND ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


gainst time is in a 
false position; and we willingly start with this allowance for 
the sh ings of the new Opera House. In some respects, 
there are no doubt symptoms of an improved taste, especially 
in the arrangement of the proscenium, by which, at the ex- 
pense of stage-boxes, a real arch has been provided to fence 
in the performance. Of its details, however, and of the cur- 
vature given to it, we are not inclined to speak very highly. 
whole looks too much like a magnified picture-frame, and } 


number of the tiers of boxes in proportion to the hei 
theatre. The result is, that at the sides right and of 
a space of wall obtrudes which 
ro 
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al vee T has pot this country been fully solved. 
“4 "It 4 tell us that the templeof the Egyptians never | divested itself 
. A - of the primitive notion of a grotto cut ina rock, and as the Parthe- 
_— Tt is non was only the wooden hut glorified, so in our grandest 
oe ba theatres there still lurks something which smacks of the old Inn- 
tc abun yard. There is enough, and to spare, of decoration; but the 
wth he truthfulness of construction is too often sacrificed to the vulgar 
love of finery. The decorator is everywhere, and the architect 
absent. We were accordingly not a hittle anxious to see how 
far Mr. E. M. Barry had cmnaigate’ himself from the old 
syatem in his recent rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre. . Of 
been allowed to come into competition—that o a 
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Monti, in low relief on a gold ground; and in providing for 
these groups Mr. Barry has spoiled his arch by oe it in 
the centre to a horizontal line. We believe that the true 
theory of a theatre, considered constructionally, is the cellular 
one. The box front should be dealt with as the constructional 
boundary of the salle. Beyond this, the cells which form that 
front may recede as deep or as shallow as convenience dictates ; 
but the ordonnance of the roof, of the proscenium, &c., should 
be limited by the circumference of the outward face of the 
boxes. At Covent Garden, however, the opposite view prevails, 
and the auditorium gives the impression of a rectangular apart- 
ment partially filled with scaffoldings, the uppermost boxes 
peng treated as a balcony, above which are glimpses of the wall 
itself. It follows of course that we do not approve of the dimi- 
nution of the number of tiers. In one feature of his house, 
however, the architect deserves praise — viz., in the twisted 
columns which he employs to divide each pair of boxes. To 
come to another point—the squareness of its plan, in which 
Covent Garden rivals the “little” theatre in the Haymarket, 
tends to enlarge the accommodation. But it is a form pecu- 
liarly di an. to the eye; and we should have imagined 
that, if such an arrangement were obligatory, an expert architect 
might partially work it by some modification of the treatment of 
that part of the theatre. 

e are at a loss to fathom the principle which dictated the 
internal coloration of the house; and after much reflection 
we fear we are landed in the conviction that the paint and 
the gold were applied in forgetfulness of the hangings which 
ought to have formed an integral element of calculation. 
Abstract the drapery, and there is left a protest, somewhat 
stern and cold, but consistent in a way (whether well founded 
or. not), against the modern taste for bright coloration. The 
whole theatre comes out in cold white and gold, with only 
a light blue ceiling to give value to the residue. But the 
evil is that, in a theatre, the drapery cannot be abstracted. 
Its presence entails a considerable mass of colour in any 
playhouse, and the general distribution of that colour has to be 
regulated by three considerations—the beauty of the building 
itself, its suitableness towards enhancing the effect of the per- 
formance, and, we fear we must add, its effect upon the 
looks of the audience. No doubt the first of these is consider- 
ably modified by the proscenium being, as it should, made an 
architectural feature. But under the second head, the choice of 
the drapery at Covent Garden gives the most inharmonious com- 
bination conceivable, viewed as it is in conjunction with white, 
gold, and light blue. When we say that it is cerise red (an im- 
pure colour in itself) we need not further defend our position, 
or attempt to impress its truth upon any reader who has the 
colour instinct. 

But we advanced a third topic, which has to be considered in 
draping a theatre—viz., the effect of the drapery on the com- 
plexion of the female portion of the audience. For our own part, 
we own that this consideration has less weight with us than many 
others. We are unfashionable enough to go to the play to see 
the play, and are not sorry when the legitimate object of our 
attention while inside the theatre reigns supreme and undis- 
turbed by collateral attractions. But as it is a melancholy fact 
that our ladies, resembling in this trait (however unlike in 
others) the naughty grandes dames of old Rome— 


Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsee— 


and as it is equally true that our gentlemen are often weak 
enough to feed this vanity by staring into the boxes, we suppose 
that the artist who undertakes to decorate a theatre must not 
be oblivious of this combination. We venture, therefore, to 
submit to him an extract from no mean authority—Chevreul, 
in his book On Colour—who says :—‘ The linings of the boxes of 
a theatre should never be rose-red, wine-red, or light crimson, 
because these colours have the serious disadvantages of making 
the skin of the spectators appear more or less green.” 

If the directors of Covent Garden Theatre intended their action 
asa direct protest against Chevreul, we must praise the bold appo- 
siteness of their course, while venturing to doubt the popularity of 
an arrangement which would tend to mantle with green the bright 
complexions of our countrywomen. Perhaps we shall be met 
with the excuse that the cold white of the box fronts is calculated 

‘to restore the equilibrium. To this excuse, if made, we venture 
again to submit the authority of Chevreul, in a passage full of 

tical good sense :—‘‘ There are many reasons why the fronts 
of the boxes have less influence on the complexion than the in- 
teriors, which, being usually of a uniform colour, serve, so to 
speak, as a ground to the faces of the persons occupying the 
boxes; while the fronts, always painted in colours more or less 
varied, being more distant from the complexions, would lose 
much of their influence, if care was taken to cover them with 
green Utrecht velvet, their borders stuffed with hair; though, 
whatever it may be, it is, I believe, always well not to choose 
red for the dominant colour, and to be moderate in the gildings, 
in order that the gold of the toilet may come out better.” 

We cannot quit the interior of this theatre without observing 
that the slope of the pit is more considerable than is usually 
found. This, ee not very sightly, conduces to the comfort 
of the back rows. e have not much to say of the exterior, 


and shall pestably best describe it in guide-book fashion, thus: 
oblong and extensive, and towards Hart-street there is 


—“It is 


a Corinthian portico, based upon a substructure, under which 
the carriages of the nobility and gentry may drive, thus furnish- 
ing a convenient shelter from the inclemency of our uncertain 
climate.” In every other respect, the building embodies what 
was so untruly said to be woman’s best ¢ , Viz., having no 
character at all. The inconvenience of there being but one more 
exit is much felt. "With such a tabula rasa as oy pomenes, 
the proprietors of the Opera House ought to have taken steps 
to give the public more liberal allowance in this respect. 


No one, on the other hand, can charge St. James’s Hall, 
which was also opened last spring, with a puritanical monoton 
of colour. This building, in its external contour, has not mu 
beauty to boast of. Not much was probably intended; and if 
so, the paucity of intention is irably carried out, for 
nothing can well be imagined more unsightly than the shape- 
less roof brooding over the Quadrant with its forest of venti- 
lators, wearing an appearance midway between chimney- 
and toadstools, both on a magnified scale. It is inside that Mr. 
Owen Jones has lavished his architectural and decorative skill. 
The main hall, upon the first floor, is entered by staircases broad 
in comparison with those of most theatres, but not a whit too 
spacious. Its plan is oblong, with a semicircular apse for the 
music at one end. It is in fact a basilica, though without aisles. 
The style has been described as Alhambresque, but it is in fact 
eclectic. The side windows, at a considerable elevation, con- 
tain that monotonous species of tracery in which the old Italian 
occasionally indulged, and which has become common to its 
modern type. The wall itself is of a neutral tint; and thin 
pilaster-like shafts, full gilt, ramify into lines which spread over 
the roof (itself coved with a semicircular section), crossing and 
crossing again, and so forming innumerable irregular-shaped 
lozenges. ‘These are all covered over with rich decoration—a 
lace-like pattern of a light hue relieving the mass of more posi- 
tive colour. The arch of the apse is fringed with a broad yellow 
band—an employment of colour which is a palpable mistake in a 
position where the eye longed for a little positive red in lieu 
of a colour at once so cold and harsh. Beneath the windows 
runs a gallery, and the space between this and the windows 
is relieved by oblong panels, recessed, coloured chocolate, and 
inscribed with the names of eminent composers—having pre- 
cisely the appearance (unpoetic as it may be) of being the 
cupboards in which their respective scores are put by. For those 
composers who are reckoned of the first class a more distin- 
guished honour is provided, their names being borne aloft 
above each of the windows, on scrolls respectively carried by a 
couple of epicene spirits—of whom there are two patterns from 
the nimble hands of M. Monti, duly moulded and duly re- 
peated turn and turn about. These creatures are niched in what 
architects term the rear vaults of the windows, in a shocking 
state of dishabille; but to make up, they are painted as like 
real nature as any Bacchus across the barrel of an old- 
fashioned tavern, staring down upon the audience with bullet 
eyes, vermilion cheeks, towy locks, and ndgy 
examples of a good idea thoroughly spoiled in the manipulation. 
In the interests of polychromatic sculpture we heartily wish to see 
the end of these portentous dolls as soon as ible. The light- 
ing of the Hall merits all praise. The roof being curved, nume- 
rous tubes of an equal length —s down from the various points 
of intersection of the ribs, and branch at their extremities into 
rayed stars of gas, the series of which of course follow the line 
of the roof itself, and present See from below a concave out- 
line, while, from a little distance, the points meet and separate 
with ever-changing combinations as the spectator shifts his place. 

Open as it may be to criticism in many particulars, the general 
aspect of St. James’s Hall merits the approbation which has 
been bestowed: upon it. But all the criticisms which we have 

et seen miss the main cause of its success. It is not striking 
Cues it is Saracenic (which it only is in part) nor because in 
other particulars it approaches Italian. The value of the desi 
consists in the juncture of wall and roof—in the mural shafts 
creating aud expanding into the roof divisions—in the liberal 
hand with which decoration is given or withheld according to 
the value of each part. It may also be said to consist in the 
way in which the windows with their sculpturesque decoration 
(such as it is) are incorporated into the general structure. In 
one word, the general principles on which the merits of the 
Hall repose are all derived from Gothic—the special method of 
their’ treatment, whether successful or unsuccessful, being the 
work of Mr. Owen Jones. And the éclat which has in popu- 
lar estimation attended the experiment is a proof that the 
school from which the style of the future, whenever it arises, will 
probably draw its inspirations, is not that which reigned at Athens 
or at Rome, but the indigenous architecture of modern Europe 
in the days when it was cradling its liberties and its civilization. 
All that we wish is that in this case the desire after novelty had 
not so far possessed the accomplished architect. All that is good 
about St. James’s Hall would have been more successfully carried 
out in one which was really Gothic in its details. At any rate, 
however, the words are taken out of the mouths of the anti-Gothic 
objectors. To whisper at one moment doubts and fears, and at 
the next to applaud a building whose every peculiarity cuts it 
off from the Classical community and links it to the Gothic con- 
federation, would be a degree of pedantry of which no logical 


mind could be, in cold blood, guilty. For the sake of art, we 
trust that some ingenious architect of the new Gothic school will 
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take up the fauntlet, and produce a music-chamber, not ser- 
vilely copied from some old dining-hall, with its forest of timber 
in the roof to break and confuse the sounds, but proving the 
sterling worth of the principles on which it is built by embodying 
acoustic laws in forms freely derived from medieval models. 


THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


-F, in the midst of the theatrical season, a m erudite in 
metropolitan amusements were suddenly called upon to show 
a foreign friend or a country cousin the most perfect specimens 
of playhouse management that London could afford, he would 
not long hesitate as to his mode of proceeding. He would con- 
duct his charge first to the Princess's, and make him acquainted 
with the manner in which Mr. Charles Kean gets up his mar- 
vellous Shakspearian revivals; and he would then take him to 
the Olympic, and bid him feast on the light fare so daintily served 
under the joint government of Messrs. Robson and W. S. Emden. 
We do not wish to place the results obtained at the two esta- 
blishments on anything like the same level; but there is no 
harm in calling attention to both, when each is thoroughly good 
of its kind. 

A manager of the Olympic has every temptation to make his 
house a “star theatre” in the worst sense of the word. The 
audience who frequent it are mainly attracted by the talent of 
Mr. Robson, who started up as an original genius at a time when 
people had almost begun to think that phenomena of the sort 
were things of a past age, and who has since proved that if there 
was something meteorlike in the suddenness of his appearance, 
he has every requisite for a fixed luminary. Indeed, if there is 
one truth more generally acknowledged than another, it is that 
Mr. Robson’s resources have not yet been sufficiently explored. 
He is a delineator of marked individualities, not an actor of 
comic routine ; and if there had been any fertility in the dramatic 
mind of England, his earliest successes would at once have called 
into being a number of pieces written on purpose to suit his 
—- and to exhibit them from fresh points of view. 

ore than any London actor he has emulated the fame of 
Bouffé, yet his own exclusive repertory has remained compara- 
tively small, and he has frequently been compelled to appear in 
characters already identified with older artists, without always 
excelling his predecessors. A certain species of burlesque forms 
the only class of entertainment that belongs to him asa property ; 
but his admirers feel that the best burlesque in the world 
affords, after all, a somewhat ignoble field for the employment of 
decided genius, and that the very qualities which Mr. Robson 
has displayed in his grotesque impersonations might be more 
adequately exhibited in works written with a really serious 


urpose. 
, Under the circumstances, it would be a very natural proceeding 
‘on the part of a manager, happy at finding Mr. Robson in his 
company, to neglect all other means of attraction, and to be-Robson 
the town to its heart’s content—allowing the one luminary to 
shine through a huge forest of histrionic sticks, and practising 
the severest economy with respect to every kind of entourage. 
The fact that Mr. Pa is at present one of his own managers 
might furnish an additional motive for the adoption of such a 
‘course—namely, vanity on the part of the attractive actor. Were 
we inclined to be offensive, we could name more than one lessee 
or director, who, owning a gem so valuable, would have sur- 
rounded it with a perfect chaos of shallowness and incompetency. 
Fortunately, however, the Olympic Theatre has fallen into the 
hands of managers endowed with that rare virtue—an honest 

ride in their calling. The tradition that, in a time separated 
aes the present by a long interval of vulgarity, obscurity, and 
mismanagement, the Olynipic Theatre was one of the most 
elegant houses in London, under the government of Madame 
Vestris, had doubtless its effect in stimulating the energies 
of Mr. Wigan, and Messrs. Robson and Emden are his 
worthy successors. Not only, therefore, is the house rendered 
conspicuous by one of the most remarkable actors in the metro- 
polis, but it is scarcely less noted for the taste and completeness 
of all its details, both before and behind the lamps. In getting 
up the most trivial farce, every effort is made to render the stage 
a finished picture of the time in which the action takes place, and 
though the whole business of the piece may consist of a conver- 
sation in a modern sitting-room, the appointments of that sitting- 
room are unexceptionable throughout. We are aware that there 
are many persons who will feel disposed to sneer at these trifles, 
and point to that better period of the drama in which acces- 
sories were less regarded than at present. With unfeigned respect 
for the principle that dictates the sneer, we may assert that there 
is no occasion to sigh after the defects as well as the merits of a 
past age ; and we may add, that at the present day, inattention to 
accessories, far from indicating a respect for more important 
matters on the part of the manager, is generally associated with 
carelessness about everything, high and low, connected with the 
duties of his vocation. 

However, the Olympic Theatre also exhibits the spectacle of a 
very efficient company of actors; and their efficiency may be fairly 
attributed to a good system of stage management. Besides Mrs. 
Stirling. there is scarcely one of the performers who earned a posi- 
tion of celebrity prior to the opening of the theatre by Mr. Wigan; 
but now, so well do they all work together, that it would be difficult 
to find a house where pieces of the kind acted at the Olympic are 


so satisfactorily represented. The old butler in Leading Strings, 
and the East Indian fire-eater in Going to the Bad, played 
Mr. Addison—the rough military lover in the Doubtful Victory, 
acted by Mr. George Vining—the small Hibernians and waiters 
of Messrs. H. Wigan and ve Cooper—are sketches of cha- 
racter that can only be found in well-directed establishments. 
“ Stars” can shine everywhere by their own light; but when the 
star category is passed, a good manager alone knows how to put 
the right man in the right place, and to make him work well 
when he is there. As for Mrs. Stirling, the merits of that 
refined and accomplished actress were never so thoroughly ap- 
preciated as at the Olympic Theatre. In addition to the farces, 
dramas, and burlesques, in which Mr. Robson is the principal 
figure, there is usually a light comedy of the “ drawing-room” 
class, the heroine of which is Mrs. Stirling. 

Well-doing here meets its reward. Situated in a street eq 
inconvenient for travellers by carriage and passengers on fi 
the Olympic Theatre closes this week, after a season of 314 
nights, rendered prosperous by the patronage of the highest 
classes of society. 


REVIEWS. 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE.* 


HE principal defect in Lord Ravensworth’s enterprise is that 
T i Famer ever have been undertaken. Translation may 
sometimes be a useful, but it is rarely an ornamental art. The 
student of philosophy who is little versed in the learned languages 
may be = to arrive at the thoughts of Aristotle or Plato 
through the medium of a version, however clumsy, and the his- 
torical —— may satisfy his curiosity by renderings, more or 
less imperfect, of the solidity of Thucydides or the elegance of 
Livy. But when we come to poetry, in which the grace of 
expression counts for at least as much as the beauty of the ideas, 
and when the two are so blended that it is as impossible to 
divide the one from the other as to separate the radiance from 
the heat of the sun, the pen of the translator does about as much 
justice to the living fame of his original as the judgment of 
Solomon would have effected for the child which it doomed to 
partition. Of all poets, perhaps Horace is the one whose inimi- 
table grace least lends itself to translation. His ‘ curious felicity” 
has Fam a. crystallized his thoughts into the diversified and 
7 aay, orms into which they fell by a sort of mental affinity 

at an attempt to resolve them into other shapes by a sort of 
grammatical chemistry, is to obtain but a vapid equivalent for a 
brilliant gem. We know that the diamond is composed of carbon, 
and it may not be a difficult feat to resolve it into its elementary 
shape. But on the whole, we prefer to keep our Koh-i-Noor as 
we found it, and we should be very little indebted to any one 
who should give us in its place a coal which exactly reproduced 
its weight and shape—in fact, all its elements except its brilliancy 
and value. A great epic poem or an elaborate tragedy is some- 
what more capable of reproduction, for here the mind and the 
art of the writer are more occupied in the development of the 
plot and the delineation of the characters than in the mere 
om. expression, and ornaments of language. In the Odes of 

orace, on the contrary, the thought for ever verges on the brink 
of commonplace, and it is from the elegance with which the idea 
is turned, and even from the choiceness of individual words which 
permit of no modification either in his own or any other tongue, 
that the chief delight is to be found. 

We are compelled to preface our criticism of Lord Ravens- 
worth’s book with these remarks on account of the very self- 
complacent tone with which the worthy Baron has thought fit 
to pass sentence on his own performance. “Something may be 
done,” he says in his preface, “when clothing Horace in an 
ap garb, and something I hope to have accomplished.” 
And he concludes his work with the self-satisfied reflection :—“ If 
I have succeeded in conveying to the English reader any just 
idea of the grace and beauty of compositions which are almost 
faultless in the original Latin, I shall be amply rewarded by the 
thought that I have contributed some addition to the literature 
of my country.” The naiveté with which he informs us that 
“these translations have cheered the leisure hours of an easy but 
not inactive life’ almost disarms our criticism ; for the noble 
author seems to have taken au sérieur the saying of Johnson, 
that when a person of quality condescends to write verses, we 
should take what we can get, and be thankful. However, as 
Lord Ravensworth’s verse is not nearly as absurd as his prose, 
we are compelled, by our judicial function, to do him more justice 
than he does to himself. 

For the reason at which we have already hinted, a translation 
of Horace is not likely ever to be “an addition to the literature 
of the country,” any more than a metrical version of the Psalms, 
whether they be rendered by the pens of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
or of Milton. Translation, as such, can never rise above the 
height of a scholastic exercitation. As such, it is wisely made 
the basis of an English classical education. The skill and 
ingenuity which are called forth by the endeavour to discover 
equivalents in one language for the expressions of another, 
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afford a severe and exact discipline for the mind. But, at the best, 
the most perfect result which is attained is a fair copy of verses. 
How wa, gar have we had of the “ Elegy ina 
Coun’ urchyard!” but, after all, the chief ure which 
we derive is from wonder at the difficulty of the task, rather 
than from any admiration of the intrinsic merit of the produc- 
tion. We will not be so cruel as to apply to Lord Ravensworth 
the remark of the wit who, when solicited to admire an elaborate 
piece of musical execution on the ground that it was so difficult, 
replied—* I wish to God, sir, it had been impossible.” But the 
truth is, except as mere exercizes of verbal ingenuity, translations 
of this sort are not only useless, but provoking. Those who 
are incapable of pe 8 the original will certainly not derive 
from the pages of Lord Ravensworth “any just idea of the e 
and beauty of compositions which are faultless in the Latin,” and 
those who can read Horace will be perpetually disturbed by the 
inaccurate or inadequate rendering of phrases and words whose 
grace is wholly incommunicable. Sometimes, indeed, a poet 
may so appropriate the thoughts, and even the illustrations, of 
a predecessor as to embody the ideas which he has borrowed 
into the very substance of his own genius. It was thus that 
Virgil drew inspiration the perennial fountain of Homer, 
and Horace himself fed his flame from the fires of the Greek 
lyrists. Imitations may be poetry of a high order, but it is just 
because they are not in any sense of the word translations. The 
distinction _Sradoan the two is that of the living slip which is 
planted and strikes root in a fertile and native soil, contrasted 
with the original flowers withered and compressed in the hortus 
siccus of a literary botanist. In the one, we have the trans- 
muted spirit—in the other, only the desiccated substance. 

Of the first kind, Dryden’s magnificent paraphrase of the 29th 
Ode of the third Book is a splendid example. rd Ravensworth 
has had the good taste, and what we suspect is the unconscious 
courage, to transfer into this volume a 4 5 ges which ought 
to have taught him to despair of the task he has undertaken :— 


Happy the man, and ha he alone, 

He She can call to-day his own, : 

He who, secure within, can sy 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 


man, ve, oppress, 
Proud of her office to 
Is seldom pleased to bless ; 
Still various, and unconstant still, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 


Promotes, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she’s kind; 
But when she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away. 

The little or the much she gave is quietly resigned : 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

Here we have the thought of Horace transplanted into the 
mind of Dryden, and the result is a growth perfectly original, 
which is stronger and nobler than the seed from which it sprung, 
inasmuch as it is the fruit of a riper and a richer soil. 

We have no right to complain that Lord Ravensworth is not a 
great , for great mee are scarce enough even out of the 
pale of the peerage. But when, after ing his lordship’s 
preface, we come to inquire, in the words of his author— 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 
we are bound to point out that the task he has undertaken is one 
which only a great poet could accomplish so as to entitle his 
work to rank as “a contribution to the literature of his country.” 

However, putting out of question the impropriety and inherent 
defects of enterprise, the execution of the work is by no 
means as faulty as the conception. We think it a great deal better 
that a moderate performer should not undertake to play a sym- 
phony of Beethoven—at least in public; but if he play it, 
and play it fairly well, he is entitled to credit at least for the 
skill, such as it is, of his fingers. Regarded as school exercises, 
many of Lord Ravensworth’s translations are really very much 
above the average of such ormances. And if we happened to 
be examiners who had set him the task which he has gratuitous 
undertaken, we should have felt bound to give him pretty high 
rank for his scholarship and taste in original composition. e 
are not able to speak very highly from the specimen which is 
afforded us in the dedicatory Alcaic Ode to the Prince of Wales. 
The last stanza will suffice as a sample :— 


Secula te Dominum celebrent. 
Perhaps, however, we should add this singular Horatian-Ra 
bit of Maccaronic cento— 


After reading these verses we confess we were about to 
abandon all further worn. 472 of Lord Ravensworth’s pre- 
tensions as an interpreter of Horace. But on looking further 
into the book we are bound to say that there are verses to be 
found which exhibit a very table skill and ingenuity in 
English versification, and which, as translations go,,may be 
allowed to possess considerable merit. The scholarship, in- 
deed, is by no means always accurate; and even the sense is 
sometimes misconceived, which in so popular an author as 
Horace is wholly inexcusable. For instance, why is— 


to be rendered— 
Whose trees in stately dance moved on ? 


Anything more opposite than the word stately, to the idea 
which Horace meant to convey by the Latin temere, it is not well 
possible to conceive. 

It gives us an uncomfortable turn to find 


Sedesque discretas piorum 


Those Elysian realms of rest, 
Abodes decreed of spirits blest 
By everlasting Fate, 
Apart from the commonplace amplification of the condensed 
original, we think a lyme f examiner would feel a little uneas 
at hearing the word decreed introduced into a passage whieh 
professed to gn a translation of discretas. 
Surely in the following translation of— 
O fons Bandusiz, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci pe mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis heedo— 
Bandusian Fount! where many a flower 
Reflected in thy margin blows— 
it is a mere blunder to connect the flowers which really belong 
to the sacrifice with the fountain. 
A mistake equally obvious occurs in the ode— 
Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, 
which concludes with the prayer to Venus— 
sublimi flagello, 
Tange Chloen semel arrogantem ; 
which Lord Ravensworth translates— 
Touch Chloe with thy scourge of fire, 
‘And bid her haughty heart respire 
For once akin to mine. 


To which the translator appends this observation :—“The 
prayer with which it concludes is not in very close consistency 
with the previous avowal.” But the inconsistency is simply the 
result of Lord Ravensworth’s own mistake. Horace did not 
mean or wish that ‘“‘ Chloe’s breast should respire for once akin” 
with Ais, but with that of some one or any one. What he asks 
is that she should be made to feel in herself the pangs which she 
had disregarded while she inflicted them on him. 


There are many more marks ‘of carelessness and inaccu- 
racy of this description which it would be tedious to specify at 
length, and which are inexcusable in a work of this pretension. 
To say that Lord Ravensworth fails in innumerable instances to 
render the inimitable grace of particular terms and words in 
the original, is only to say that he has not achieved that which, 
though he has .attempted, he never was likely to accomplish. 
How poor, for instance, is the rendering of the magnificent ode 
in the third book, which describes the patriotic sacrifice of 
Regulus! How inodegente is the translation (p. 43) of the last 
stanzas of the ode “ Vides ut alt& stet nive candidum.” How com- 
pletely the pointed grace of the lines— 

prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit 


has vanished in such verses as these :— 
Remember how Briseis tamed 
Achilles, terrible in arms. 
The translator is justly dissatisfied with his own version of— 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo 
Dulce loquentem. 

Am Philips has been more successful in his pretty trans- 
lation of the original Greek from which Horace borrowed :— 
Blest as the immortal Gods is he 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

To specify all the places in which the translator has wholl 
failed to reproduce the elegance and spirit of the original, voll 
be to copy out ninety-nine out of every hundred pages in Lord 
Ravensworth’s handsome volume. 

We have reserved for the conclusion those portions of Lord 
Ravensworth’s performance to which we can award a share of 
praise, because this part of our task is at once the shortest and 
the most agreeable. Here and there we have lit upon passages 
which exhibit considerable power of English Riad os Hag anda 


thus rendered :— 


amount of ingenuity and skill in rendering Latin idioms 
4 English equivalents. 


Ode to Maecenas, p. 229, is a very 


Vocalem temere insecute 
| | 
| 
| 
ee : joys I have possessed, in spite are mine ; 
- Not heaven itself upon the past has power, : 
: - But what has been has been, and I have had my hour. 
; 
- 
= Coronet omnis te juvenem decor! 
Et cum silebit vaticinans tuas 
= Vox nostra virtutes, futura 
= Videre magnos jam videor Duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
: Factos et minatas 
= a Sebastop oli 2 
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XUM 


creditable version of a very difficult subject. The first and the 
last stanzas are particularly good :— 
Me shall no feeble pinion bear 
Tn ordinary flight, 
Sublimely soaring thro’ h the air 
To realms of liquid light. 
A er divine exalts my fair renown 
High o’er the vulgar crowd and curious town. 


Be no funereal wailing heard, 
Let no vain incense burn 
Above the spot where lies interred 
The pete vacant urn. 
Compose all idle clamour, nor presume 
To rear superfluous honours on my tomb. 


The translation of the great ode, “‘ Odi profanum vulgus,” is 
unequal, but some of the stanzas are successful :— 

Sleep, balmy sleep, despises not 

The Arcadian ie 's humble cot, 
And Tempe’s flowery vales ; 

Nor shuns the streamlet’s shady bed 

With fragrant heath and fern o’erspread, 
And rocked by vernal gales. 

The man content with what he hath, 

Fears not the raging ocean’s wrath, 
Fears not the tempest’s war, 

Nor trembles at the setting beam 

Of wild Arcturus, nor the gleam 
Of Heedus’ rising star. 


“ Auditis an me ludit amabilis ?”’ &c. is very prettily translated, 
iis Heard ye the strain? or do fantastic dreams 
Delude my senses? for I seem to rove 
Through the dim mazes of some sacred grove, 
By fragrant gales refreshed and trickling streams. 
Me yet a child when on Apulia’s hill, 
Asleep I lay fatigued with summer sport 
A truant boy well pleased to roam 
yond the hold of my nurse’s home), 


The wood-doves bringing flowrets in their bills, 
Covered with foliage green, that so unhurt 

By bear or venomed snake in those sweet bowers, 
I slumbered all the sultry noontide hours. 


Marvel it was to all who dwelt, . 
On Acherontia’s mountain chai 
Or in the Bantine forest belt, 
Or low Ferentum’s fertile plain, 
That thus I slept secure from harm, 
On heaps of bay and myrtle piled, 
Protected by a mightier arm, 
Dear to the a sprightly child. 
The last line furnishes a capital illustration of the radical im- 
rfections of translation on which we have already remarked. 
ye not be possible to suggest an adequate version of “ non 
sine Dis animosus infans,” but who does not feel that non sine 
is a very different thing from “dear,” and animosus from 
sprightly P” } 
The ey to Bacchus, p. 3 8, is a very fair version of a 
difficult subject. At page 242 will be found some good stanzas 
which remind one pleasantly of the original, just as a Florentine 
copy may recall to the mind the image of a Raphael :— 
The martyr to his country dies 
A sweet and glorious death ; 
Fate strikes the coward as he flies, 
Nor heeds the tender stripling’s cries, 
Nor spares his craven th. 
Virtue, superior to defeat, 
With unstained honour shines, 
And neither claims the Consul’s seat, 
Nor awed by Faction’s vulgar threat, 
Her dignity resigns. 


The versions at pp. 320 and 340 seem to us tolerably success- 
ful, and we should be ready to add to the number, Ode 13, 
Book iii., if it were not for several mistakes, both of English and 
Latin grammar. 
As a whole, perhaps the translation of 
Diffugere nives; redeunt jam gramina campis (p. 430) 

is the most successful specimen of Lord Ravensworth’s powers of 
versification. The volume before us contains two specimens of 
translation by Lord Dert ie The memory of Mr. Stanley’s admi- 
rable Latin prize poem of Syracuse still survives at Oxford, but 
we do not think the classical fame of the Premier is likely to 
be enhanced by the copies of verses which Lord Ravensworth 
has introduced into his collection. The translation of the Ame- 
bean Ode to Lydia is less happy than many among the hundred 
attempts which have been made to reproduce the grace of that 
exquisite composition. 

e do not wish to take leave of Lord Ravensworth’s literary 
adventure with any harsh criticism. The best and the worst 
that can be said of it is, that in an attempt which ought never to 
have been made he has done a good deal better than might have 
been expected. His volume was perhaps better et for 
private circulation than to encounter the breath of public criti- 
cism. If he had presented a copy in secret to the Prince of 
Wales, it might perhaps have eluded the scrutiny of Mr. Gibbs, 
and the royal tutor would have been surprised and gratified at 
the progress which his pupil would have made by the assistance 
of an excellent “ crib.” 


THE MUTINIES IN OUDE.* 


R. GUBBINS’ name is honourably known in the Indiana 
Civil Service, and it has lately become familiar to English 
ears through an animated controversy whether he exercised fitly 
his right of doing what he would with his own. A less fortunate 
sharer in the perils of the siege called attention, with questionable 
taste, to the comforts and plenty which had been enjoyed by the 
garrison of a well-provided private house; and the singular class 
which devotes itself to the voluntary censorship of the minutest 
moral questions has decided that Mr. Gubbins’ hospitality 
exceeded reasonable limits by a glass and a half of sherry and a 
cold luncheon a-day. But, on the other hand, he is honourably 
acquitted in respect of the bitter beer, which appears by the 
evidence to have been scrupulously set apart for the use of the 
wounded. The officers who owe their lives to the kindness of a 
host to whom they were strangers have partially counteracted, 
by their warm expressions of gratitude, the original cha 
against Mr. Gubbins; but there is no appeal from the judicial 
decision which has been pronounced by Vigil, or Inguisitor, or 
Res Angusta Domi. It only remains to inquire whether the 
Financial Commissioner is competent to form a judgment on 


public affairs, notwithstanding the objectionable inistration, 
of his private larder and cellar. 
It is not improbable that, in this d ent also, Mr. Gubbins 


may be obnoxious to the charge of understanding his own busi- 
ness so well as to run counter to popular prejudices. After 
laborious investigation into the oy of rival claimants for land, 
—s visited the villages of Oude for the purpose of inquiri 
into the grievances of the inhabitants, he has formed the opini 
that the English annexation was eminently favourable to the .- 
inhabitants, and especially to the class which has principally .. 
furnished Sepoys to the army. The rights of property mhih ; 
Lord Ellenborough was so er to confirm in favour of the 
talookdars had no foundation in law, in justice, or in ancient } 
custom ; but these revenue farmers had contrived, over a great .- 

rtion of the country, to re the legitimate owner by __ 
orce or by fraud. expelled inhabitants naturally adopted _ 
the remedy of Robin Hood, by taki 
ing on a predatory contest against usurper of their patri- ~ 
monial inheritance, and, as in the case of their Saxon prototypes, _ 
the reprisals on the local oppressor soon took the form of a war — 
against the world at large :— 


to the jungle and carry- ~ 


had not been seen for years, and men at whose names the country-side trem- 
bled, were seen to enter the courts where an English officer ided, 
inst which all this injustice had 


we brought home money 
taxed us sure heavily; 


The portions of the population which were really hostile 
the English consisted of the King’s disbanded soldiery, 
talookdars whose us tions had been restrained, and 
numerous families in Lucknow which had suffered from the 


country in small groupe towards Lucknow. With one exception, 
every act of treache 


mutiny to the education mania, to the imprudent acts of the 
missionaries, and to the alarm which prevailed on the subject of 
caste and religion. The credulity of multitudes, not inconsi- 
derable in any quarter of the globe, attains in India to extraor- 
inary dimensions. Some years ago, according to Mr. Gubbins, 
a report a among the hill-men at Simla that the Governor- 
General had sent orders to entrap some of their number for the 
pores of boiling them down, and of forwarding their fat to 
alcutta. Many hill-men fled from the station to avoid partici- 
pating in the danger ; nor is it certain that down to the present - 
time their minds have ever been thoroughly disabused. It is 
not surprising that the new cartridges should have given rise to 
suspicions much less flagrantly absurd. Some of the native 
officers mentioned a report that the principal zemindars were 
to be married by force to the widows left by the Crimean 
war, and that the Christian children of these compulsory unions 
were to be declared heirs to the estates of their fathers. Follies 
of this kind are, however, not so seriously believed as to lead to: 
in the ag The error of the 
overnment in denuding the North-west of English z) 


* An Account of the Mi 


uneas 

whieh 

He became a dacoit or professional robber, and a price was set on his head. 
There were hundreds of such public offenders in Oude when we entered the 
country, and with our rule they ceased. The robber came in and claimed his 
own, and his own was restored to him. His house arose again on the long- 

‘The deserted homestead, and the sword and shield were laid aside. Faces that 
ency 
not n committed was precisely that from which our Sepoys have been drawn, 
kin ” . . .. Whatever the talookdar lost, the Sepoy gained. No one had so great 
asks a cause for gratulation as he. In the course of my tour through Oude I 
he have ridden unattended into many Sepoy villages. They all presented one 
he and the same feature ; loud complaints of bygone sufferings mingled with 
rejoicings at their deliverance. They knew 
ccu- from our regiments, cried they, and therefore 
y at now that has gone by. 
310n. 
to 
3 in 
‘ich, 
lish. removal of the Court. The villagers, although they had no 
ode F means of opposing the mutineers in the field, displayed their 
> of ood-will by protecting the English fugitives who traversed 
om- 

e work of a talookdar. e English Ministers have, to the 
utmost of their power, thwarted the beneficent revolution which 
had been the result, as it was the object, of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy. Mr. Gubbins’ temperate discussion of the question 
throws a useful light on Lord Ellenborough’s notorious despatch. 
In common with almost all Indian authorities, he attributes the 
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tical suspicion into an engrossing and irresistible motive. It is 
unnecessary to inquire into the causes which swelled the mass 
when it was once set rolling. Those who are accustomed only 
to act in masses are always peculiarly open to the influence of 
corporate opinion, and half the Sepoys who joined the mutiny 
gave their true reason when they declared that it was necessary 
to obey the will of the army. 

Mr. Gubbins was second to Sir H. Lawrence in the Civil Com- 
mission, and from the commencement of the outbreak he urged 
on the accumulation of provisions, while he privately converted 
his own house into a kind of auxiliary fortification. When the 
sudden investment of the Residency took place, after the untoward 
expedition to Chinhut, Gubbins’s battery occupied one of the 
angles of the works which in some places were separated from 
the enemy by little more than an imaginary line. It is remark- 
able that the besiegers’ force, notwithstanding its immense supe- 
riority of number, never attempted an assault which would have 
been impeded by no natural or artificial defence. The riflemen 
and gunners of the rebel army were skilful and persevering, and 
the mines which were constantly pushed forward indicated the 
possession of some engineering ability; but the batteries were 
always attacked by batteries, as if in accordance with some con- 
ventional rule of the game, while the intervals, which in many 

laces were as easy to pass as an ordinary fence, were respected 

m a wholesome dread of a hand to hand engagement. The 
anxiety of the garrison was, however, extreme. The Sikhs and 
other native troops kept up constant communication with their 
comrades who had previously deserted, and it was certain that 
all the auxiliaries would abandon the common cause’ as soon as 
relief became hopeless. The siege had lasted for several 
weeks before a scout in Mr. Gubbins’ employment, named 
Ungud, brought in a letter from General Havelock, announcing his 
first advance from Cawnpore. The repeated disappointments 
which followed rendered the good faith of the native troops more 
and more precarious ; and it is probable that some fatal disaster 
must have happened but for the seasonable arrival of Outram 
and Havelock. From that time the additional strength of the 
garrison, and the extended lines which it was enabled to occupy, 
rendered all attempts to capture the place hopeless, and con- 
verted the siege into a blockade. It is not surprising that 
those who had for so many months kept their countless enemies 
at bay were surprised an ng agen when the Commander- 
in-Chief determined to abandon for the time the city which lay at 
his mercy. The more judicious, however, deferred to the judg- 
ment of the General who was responsible for the success of the 
campaign, and Mr. Gubbins gives satisfactory reasons for the 
course which was adopted in eppentien to his own original 
opinion. The.mutineers, as he truly says, were more effectually 
threatened from the Alumbagh than would have been the case 
if Outram had retained possession of the Kaiserbagh and the 
Residency. 

The details of the siege have been reported by many previous 
writers, and Mr. Gubbins’ narrative generally follows the for- 
tunes of his own little garrison. The chief interest of the book 
arises from the picture which it presents of the manner in which 
war and unusual danger affect the proceedings of ordinary life. 
Those who have never heard a gun fired in hostility are natural] 
curious to learn how far it is — to live and to enjoy life 
during a siege in scenes which have been ordinarily connected 
with peaceful occupations. It is curious to find that the lane 
outside the garden-gate is troubled with a formidable piece of 
artillery, which is known as “ the lane gun.” The drawing-room 
becomes uninhabitable from its exposure to shot and shell, but 
breakfast, and luncheon, and dinner still follow at the accus- 
tomed hours. “After breakfast” it becomes necessary some- 
times to repel an attack, or to blow up a mine which is approach- 
ing inconveniently near. In the afternoon the enemy provides 
some similar occupation for the garrison, and an impression is 

roduced that the mode of life would not have been altogether 

isagreeable but for the frightful mortality among the scanty 
defenders of the place. Before the arrival of Outram many of 
the works were reduced to a heap of ruins; but it seems that 
the mines which have been so often described were rendered 
harmless by their erroneous direction. It is evident that if the 
Residency had been a fortress of the humblest description, with 
a ditch and a curtain and half-a-dozen flanking towers, the siege 
could never have been undertaken with any hope of success ; 
but if the works were extemporized, the garrison was fortunate] 

rovided with abundance of guns, of ammunition, and of food. 
The artillery practice was almost sufficient to keep the enemy at 
bay, and the additional security which was needful consisted in 
the native fear of the bayonet and revolver. 

Mr. Gubbins showed during the siege the courage, the pru- 
dence, and the liberality of an enlightened English gentleman, 
and he prudently makes no pretension to the character of a 
scientific soldier. His own business as a civil administrator he 
thoroughly understands, and he has done well to add his authority 
to the numerous warnings which have been offered against the 
danger of sacrificing India in deference to and 
ignorance. The present Home Government will probably discoun- 


tenance as far as possible the vulgar and mischievous clamour to 
which it owes its origin ; but there is too much reason to fear that 
conceit and fanaticism may hereafter urge the rulers of India into a 
course of policy which may provoke a national rebellion instead 
of a military revolt, 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR* 


| is no light matter to write an historical romance, and, above 
all, one introducing such men and such events as are implied 
in the title of William the Conqueror. We are by no means 
among those who would cast the historical romance wholly aside 
as necessarily prejudicial to historical truth. It easily may be, 
and perhaps most commonly is so, but it is not so by any neces- 
sity of the case. A good historical romance is like a good historical 
seme i is a more full and vivid representation than a formal 
istory cau give. The facts of history must never be contradicted 
in the smallest particular, but the gaps which those facts neces- 
sarily leave may be filled up in the manner most consistent with 
the probabilities of the case. Private discourse, private incident, 
may be introduced to wy | extent within the above limit. Scenes 
of this sort, even when fictitious in themselves, may really sub- 
serve an historical object by enabling the writer to — more 
vividly forward the costume, habits, modes of thought and 
feeling, of the age. Such an historical romance, far from being 
pernicious, may really be very useful to the historical student, 
as tending to set more forcibly before him, and to imprint more 
permanently on his memory, many details which might fail to 
make so deep an impression when presented in the garb even of 
historical narrative, much more of dry antiquarian detail. 


The ideal which we have drawn has never been fully realized, 
but perhaps it is more nearly approached in Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
tale of Harold than in any other that we know of. The 
deviations from strict historical accuracy are fewer and of less 
importance than in any other romance we ever read, and they 
are almost always in small personal details, not affecting the 
grand political and military picture. The conception of the 
great events and great characters introduced is profound and 
vigorous, and thoroughly harmonizes with the recorded history 
of” the period. In fact, Sir E. B. Lytton’s novel was evidently 
the result of attentive and conscientious historical study, and the 
fruit has been a romance far more historical than many pro- 
fessed histories. His delineation of the politics of the time is 
thoroughly masterly, and many of the notes are acute and 
valuable pieces of historical criticism. We were therefore cer- 
tainly a little excited by the appearance of a book whose preface, 
if it means anything at all, means to insinuate that, in this admi- 
rable production, Sir E. B. Lytton was nothing but a plagiarist 
from a hitherto unknown tale of the late Sir Charles Napier. 
Sir Charles, we are told, wrote a novel, called it Harold, sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Colburn, who kept it many months, and showed 
it to Sir E. B. Lytton, who approved of it. It was not, however, 
published, and Sir Charles had some difficulty in getting back 
the manuscript. This, we are told, was years before Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s Harold appeared. This novel of Sir Charles Napier’s, 
written as Harold, now appears as a posthumous work under the 
title of William the Conqueror. 

Now all this statement does not come from Sir Charles Napier 
himself, but from the editor, Sir William Napier. We do not 
even know whether the posthumous publication was in accord- 
ance with any wish of ir Charles or no. We do not know 
whether he, or only his editor, is to be understood as bringing 
the insinuation against Sir Edward Lytton. Considering the 
number of years which have elapsed, we may easily believe 
that Sir Charles thought better of it before he died, and 
that he is in no way responsible for “are the present un- 
fortunate volume before the world. are told by Sir 
William Napier that “some resemblance will be found in parts 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s romance of Harold; espe- 
cially the creation of the Vala.” This resemblance we are 
totally unable to find. Sir Charles and Sir Edward do indeed 
necessarily introduce some of the same persons and facts. 
Both introduce William and Harold—both speak of a battle 
in Sussex in which William was victorious and Harold was 
slain. But resemblances of this kind could hardly be avoided ; 
similar incidental similarities may be detected between David 
Hume and Florence of Worcester. But, more than this, 
both introduce a Danish Vala or prophetess; and both, we 
may add, introduce William Mallet, a secondary character in the 
story, whose appearance in both tales is certainly something of a 
coincidence. But the mere fact of the introduction of the Vala 
and of William Mallet constitutes the whole of the resemblance. 
Sir Charles’s Vala and Sir Edward’s Vala, Sir Charles’s Mallet 
and Sir Edward’s Mallet, are like each other in no possible 
respect” If it be true that Sir Edward saw the manuscript 
before his own tale was written, we can indeed fancy him sayin 
“ This man has hit on a glorious subject, and has male a frightful 
mess of it; I will try if I cannot treat it better.” Or again, 
with the particular conception of the Vala—to our mind by far 
the least successful part of Sir Edward’s tale—we can fancy him 
thinking the peo pd a good one, and determining to work 
it out better himself. If this constitutes plagiarism, Sir Edward 
may be guilty of it—we are not in his secrets, and cannot tell 
whether he is so. But the internal evidence of the two books at 
once rebuts all notion of anything but the most general idea 
being suggested by Sir Charles’s manuscript. The development 
of the butterfly out of the grub is very wonderful, but such a 
transformation would be a trifle to the development of the truth, 


* William the C A Historical Romance, By General Sir 
Charles Napier, G.C.B., &c. Posthumous work. Lieut.-General Sir 
William Napier, K.C.B., Editor. London: Routledge and Co. 
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the vigour, the magnificence of Harold out of the utter rubbish 
of William the Conqueror. 

The whole tale, from beginning to end, is wild, extravagant, 
and what is called “ melodramatic.” It is ushered in by an 
absurd preface, under the name of “ Peter Grievous,” which the 
editor informs us—we should not have found it out for ourselves 
—has some reference to the real or supposed injustice endured 
by Sir Charles Napier at the hands of Sir Frederick Adam, when 
the former was sident of Cephalonia, and the latter Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. The threadbare 
device of having found an ancient MS. is repeated for the 
thousand-and-first time, and the story is su ed to be dictated 
by William Mallet in his hundredth year to Wace in his boyhood. 
As the editor tells us, “sarcastic political irony runs through 
the romance of William the Conqueror; it was excited at the 
time of writing by the Reform agitation.” That is to say, ever 
and anon the tale stops for the author—sometimes in his own 

rson, and sometimes in that of William Mallet—to quiz some- 

times the eleventh century and sometimes the nineteenth. Now 
all this is just as it should not be. In such a tale as this we do 
not want anything about Sir Charles Napier or Sir Frederick 
Adam ; we do not want anything about the Reform Bill or the 
New Poor Law; but we want a true and vivid portraiture of 
two of the mightiest men that ever walked God's earth—William 
the Bastard, and Harold the son of Godwine. This we get from 
the hands of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—we do not get it from 
the hands of Sir Charles Napier. In the latter, the real exploits 
of the two heroes are altogether overlaid by a mass of violently 
improbable adventures on the part of the subordinate characters. 
Every man is constantly on the point of being murdered, and 
every woman of being ravished, only William or Harold, or 
sometimes William and Harold together, are sure to appear 
miraculously to rescue them. Now, we have no doubt that life 
in the eleventh century was considerably more exciting than life 
in the nineteenth; but we do not believe that people, even 
then, lived the sort of life of perpetual prodigy which Sir 
Charles Napier depicts. We have no doubt that there were 
a good many days on which Duke William had nothing to 
do but ride after his hawks, and the Duchess Matilda 
nothing to do but sit still at her tapestry. But Sir Charles 
Napier’s tale is at least a commentary on the doctrine 
that ‘neither the greatest of kings nor the best of men 
are more exempt from violence than from natural death.” 
The more exalted his personages the greater the scrapes they 
get into. One ruffian has actually the good luck to carry off at 
one swoop the wife of William and the mistress of Harold. The 
mass of errors in names, incidents, and the like, and the amazing 
extent to which Sir Charles Napier has drawn upon his own 
imagination, form a striking contrast to the wonderful accuracy 
of Sir E. B. Lytton. 

Let us try the two in what is . oy to be essential to a 
romance—the love-making part. Sir E. B. Lytton has given 
us a tale which is certainly out of his own head, which is 
inconsistent with one or two genealogical details, but which is 
‘highly beautiful in itself, and in no way interferes with the 
main outlines of the history. Sir Charles Napier’s tale is as 
imaginary as Sir E. B. Lytton’s, but it is moreover wild and 
improbable in the highest degree, and is constantly at variance 
with the real facts of the story. Every one knows, either from 
romance or from painting, that Harold’s body is said to have 
been found by a certain Eadgyth Swanneshals, or Edith of the 
Swan’s Neck. This comes from the local Waltham book called 
De Inventione Sancte Crucis Walthamensis. The Eadgyth of 
the Waltham tale is clearly described as Harold’s concubine ; 
but the whole story is so doubtful in itself, and has so little bear- 
ing on the main a enng 6 that we do not quarrel with Sir E. B. 
Lytton for improving the moral of his story by converting her 
into a lawful betrothed. But in any case she was not Harold's 
wife. He undoubtedly married Ealdgyth, the “ee sonal of Earl 
ZElfgar and widow of the Welsh King Gruffydd, whose identity 
may be made more intelligible to the general reader by describin, 
her as the grand-daughter of Lady Godiva. To Ealdgyth 
accordingly, Sir E. B. Lytton marries his hero—political motives, 
as may likely enough have been the case, triumphing over his 
‘love for her of the Swan’s Neck. Now the only way in which 
’ Sir Edward sins against the truth of history is by ignoring the 
‘fact that Harold had a family of children who oil pat from 

chronological reasons, have been the children of Queen Ealdgyth. 
As these children must have had a mother, and as they are not 
spoken of as illegitimate, it seems to follow that Harold was a 
widower when he married Ealdgyth. But as his first wife is not 
mentioned in history at all, and his children not till after the 
Conquest, Sir Edward’s deviation from historical truth is one 

f the slightest possible, and in no way interferes with the 

neral course of the egy 5 Naturally and gb 
fis Edith is kept quite in the background as a sort of private 
relief to the public narrative. 

Quite differently does the Lady of the Swan’s Neck figure in 
the hands of Sir Charles Napier. She is here, there, and every- 
where, by land and by sea, in war and in peace, on foot and on 
horseback. She is made the daughter of one Alfnoth, a South- 
Saxon thane, and Harold is first introduced making love to her, 
under a feigned name, during his year of banishment, when, if 
he made love to anybody, it must certainly have been to a 


ordinary adventures in England, she is carried over to Normandy 
to go ugh still more extraordi adventures there. One 
time she is carried off by Angevin robbers, another time b 
Norwegian pirates. She lives through all this to marry Harold, 
to fight bodily at Senlac, to find her husband’s body, and finally 
to send a present of her crown to Queen Matilda, whose 
acquaintance she had before made in Normandy. Ohe, jam 
satis est, ohe, libelle ! 

Throughout the whole tale everything is spoiled in a similar 
way. The real incidents of the history are slurred over to make 
room for absurd fables expressed in extravagant language. Let 
any one who wishes to compare the two contrast the election and 
coronation-of Harold as described by Sir E. B. Lytton and by Sir 
Charles Napier. The former saw that the scene was in itself so 
striking that all adventitious ornament was out of place. Except 
in introducing Edith as an unseen s or in the church, there 
is not a word which might not occur in a formal history. By 
simply recording what must have happened, he has produced a 
scene unrivalled for its grand simplicity, and which goes at once 
to the imagination and the heart. Sir Charles Napier, on the 
other hand, slurs over the coronation-scene—though he does 
stop to introduce the ridiculous Norman fable of Harold seizing 
the crown with his own hands—in order to bring in a long 
imaginary speech from Archbishop Stigand, composed in a vein 
of what we suppose his editor would call “sarcastic political 
irony,” but what we call grotesque weyers 

In the description of the actual fight of Hastings, our military 
novelist does rise somewhat above himself. He does kindle to 
something of vigour and animation, though mixed up with not 
a little extravagance, absurdity, and inaccuracy. Perhaps Sir 
Charles Napier, who was used to it, could describe the mere 
clash and din of battle as well as Sir E. B. Lytton, who, we pre- 
sume, is not. But the personal incidents—all that gives real life 
to Sir Edward’s description—are totally beyond Sir Charles. 
Few things can be grander than Sir Edward's picture of the 
deaths of Harold, of Gyrth, of Leofwine. Sir Charles well nigh 
slurs them over in the general melée, and actually disguises 
last of the “ dauntless three” under the name of his long ago 
deceased brother Sweyn. 

We have said enough. We will not stay longer to pick out 
particular errors and defects, to dwell on particular extravagances 
of diction or execution—still less to quote any of the wretched 
doggrel, two or three couplets of which are placed at the head of 
each chapter. It was not a friendly act towards the reputation 
of Sir Charles Napier to drag forth this unlucky production 
from the kind oblivion of manuscript, and to force it into open 
competition with one of the noblest of existing romances. 
We, however, are personally inclined to feel thankful to Sir 
William Napier for so doing. If he has imposed upon us the 
penance of wading our way through the dreary pages of William 
the Conqueror, he has also given us an excuse for enjoying the 
antidote in a fresh perusal of the glorious tale of Harold. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.* 


TT. works, professing to popularize the various forms 
of electric telegraph in operation in different parts of the 
world, do not devote many words to the subjects of those antici- 
pations of dreamers, or those earlier experiments of men of 
science, which more or less conduced to the establishment of 
the telegraph as an instrument of human intercourse. It 
is to these almost ignored fields of inquiry that we propose 
to devote the present article, which may serve to indicate some 
from which the requisite information is to be 
erived. 

It seems as if reason and nature only required time to satisfy 
man’s most extravagant longings. Who amongst us has not, on 
some occasion, indulged a romantic regret, while he viewed a 
landscape in a mirror or on the table of a camera obscura, that 
the picture could not be made permanent? How much more 
than this has been long since achieved! “and ere a man hath 
power to say—Behold!” the ever-restless world is fixed on 
our collodion. The bending forest is arrested on the bend, and 
the dipping swallow on its sweep; the ship toiling on a wave is 
sto ma on the pitch, and the breakers shattered on a sunn: 
rock are caught before their broken coruscations can fall. 
But there is a deeper longing than any satisfied by photo- 
graphy, and one which all must have experienced when long 
tracts of unsympathizing land or sea have stretched out between 
us and those with whom we would fain hold converse. It 
is this yearning which electrical science has met and satisfied. 
Distance is no longer a bar to the interchange of thought, and 
that special contrivance which has almost annihilated space has 
brought about a most refined economy of time. 

The desire of ubiquity has from time to time been embodied 
in various romantic myths, which naturally serve as a pretext for 
that “dallying with false surmise” which has ever been man’s 
first resort from the B vy of an unsatisfied craving or of an 
unsolved lem. e magic mirror, the waxen image, and 
various other devices of magic, necromancy, and witchcraft, 
are practical illustrations of the tendency of men to discover 


* The Electric Telegraph Popularized. By Dionysius Lardner, D,C.L, 
Walton and Maberly. 1855. 
The Electric : 


: its History and Progress. By Edward Highton, 


daughter of the Green . Not satisfied with various extra- 


C.E, John Weale. 1852. 
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by lawful or unlawful means the great secret of ubiquity, 
or at least of instantaneous transmission. The discovery of 
certain properties of the loadstone gave a new direction to 
these fancies. The earliest anticipation of the electric tele- 
graph of this ly fabulous character forms the re a 
of one of the Praline Academica of the learned Italian 
Jesuit, Strada, first published in quarto at Rome in the year 
1617. This poem is in imitation of Lucretius, and is called 
‘‘Rationem expeditissimam absentis admonendi nullis eo missis 
tabellis, nullis tabellariis.” A free translation in English heroics 
was published in 1750 in The Student, or the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany, signed Misographos. Strada’s fancy was 
this. There is, he supposes, a species of loadstone which pos- 
sesses such virtue that if two needles be touched with it, and 
then balanced on separate pivots, and the one be turned in a par- 
ticular direction, the other will sympathetically move parallel 
to it. He then directs each of these needles to be poised and 
mounted on a dial having the letters of the alphabet 
round it. Accordingly, if one person has one of the dials and 
another the other, by a little pre-arrangement as to details, a 
correspondence can be maintained between them at any distance 
by simply pointing the needles to the letters of the required 
words. Berada, in hi tical veverie, dreamt that some such 
sympathy might one day be found to hold of the “ Magnesian 
stone.” That it had been already discovered, was the fancy of 
the poet—that it ~~ one day be so, was the aspiration of the 
‘philosopher. The following is Strada’s peroration through the 
medium of his free trans!ator :— 

Oh! that this tale would grow to lasting fame, 

And practice authorize the letter’d frame ! 

Then might the kind epistle safely stray, 

Nor fear the frowning thief nor wat’ry way: 

Princes might deign to form the gay device, 

While we ‘ull scribes from sable seas arise, 

Wash’d from our ink, nor doom’d to write again, 

Place on Magnesia’s shores the votive pen. 


Strada’s conceit seems to have made a profound impression on 
the master-minds of the day. There are citations of this 
remarkable poem in many works of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, in his 
well-known book on Cryptology, is sadly afraid lest his readers 


to the rmance.” (chap. xxi.) We dare say Glanvill, if he 
ever talked to ordinary people in this style, was looked upon as 
little better than mad. But, as he himself has observed in 
another place (chap. xix. p. 188) we can most truthfully say, “‘ The 
last ages have shown us what antiquity never saw, no, not in a 
dream.” This work seems to have closed the mythical period in 
reference to the subject of electro-telegraphy. 

We now enter upon a new and most important epoch. Elec- 
tricians began to be sedulous in their experiments upon the new 
force. But thus far the only known method of generating elec- 
tricity was by friction, and consequently all attempts at the con- 
struction of an electric telegraph were restricted to the utili- 
zation of frictional electricity only. Our own countryman 

‘Stephen Grey, a pensioner of the Charterhouse, led the van of 
experimenters. In the year 1729, he contrived a method of 
making electric signals through a wire 765 feet long. This most 
important experiment however does not seem to have excited 
much attention—a fact probably due to his want of intercourse 
with scientific men. This view of the case seems confirmed 
by the fact that Dr. Watson of the Royal Society was incited 
to the performance of his celebrated experiments on the capa- 
bility of transmission of electricity through a large circuit, 4 
the simple fact of having received from the younger 

Monnier an account of his feeling the stroke of the electrified 
fires through two of the basins of the Tuileries (which occupy 
nearly an acre) by means of an iron chain lying upon the 
ground and stretched round half their circumference. It 
seems probable that, had Dr. Watson been cognizant of Stephen 
Grey’s experiment, he would not have waited till 1747 before 
making some attempt to ascertain the limiting power of trans- 
mission of the electric current. Be this as it may, Dr. Watson’s 
seven experiments in v4] at Westminster Bridge, Stoke New- 
ington, and Shooter’s Hill, established two great principles: viz. 
1. That the electric current is transmissible along nearly two 
miles and a half of iron wire. 2. That the electric circwt may 
be completed by burying the poles in the earth at the above dis- 
tance. (An Account of the Experiments made by some Gentle- 
men of the Royal Society in order to discover whether the Elec- 
trical Power would be sensible at Great Distances. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 1748.) It was in the following year, 1748, that Benjamin 


should mistake Strada’s fancy for fact. He writes :—‘‘ This 
invention is altogether imaginary, having no foundation in any | 
real experiment. You may see it frequently confuted in those | 
that treat concerning magnetical virtues.” (Mercury; or, the 
Secret and Swift Messenger, 1694, p. 147, 8.) Again, Addison 
has an article on Strada’s lusion in the 24tst number of the 
Spectator (1712), wherein, after giving a detailed account of the 
conceit, he suggests that, “if ever this invention should be 
received or put in practice feel would — that upon the 
lover's dial-plate there should be written” such words as “‘ flames, 
darts, die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, 
and the like.” After Strada and his immediate commentators, 
the earliest writer who makes any allusion to a contrivance of 
this kind is, as far as we can discover, Henry Van Etten. 
After showing how “ Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome,” 
might converse together, “if each had a needle touched by a 
stone of such virtue, that as one moved itself at Paris the other 
should be moved at Rome,” he adds,—“ It is a fine invention, but 
I do not think there is a magnet in the world which has such 
virtue; besides, it is inexpedient, for treasons would be too 
frequent, and too much protected.” (Récréations Mathématiques, 
&e., fifth edition, Paris, 1660, p. 158.) This consolatory com- 
ment savours strongly of the naiveté of Dr. Pepys and Dr. Prim- 
rose. In pleasant contrast with the modest and loyal hesitation 
of Van Etten is Sir Thomas Browne’s account of the matter, 
highly characteristic as it is of the cautious fidelity of that quaint 

sagacious writer :—‘“‘ There is another conceit of better 
notice, and whispered thorow the world with some attention; 
eredulous and vulgar auditors readily believing it, and more 
judicious and distinctive heads not altogether rejecting it. The 
conceit is excellent, and if the effect would follow, somewhat 
divine.” (Vulgar Errors, book ii. chapter ii. 1646.) 

Glanvill’s Vanity of matizing—a work published in 1661, 
and pronounced by Mr. Hallam to be of excessive rarity—con- 
tains the most remarkable allusion to the prevailing telegraphic 
fancy that we have it met with. Glanvill was one of the go-a- 
head philosophers of his day, and expected far more from science 
that she has even up to this epoch been able to perform. Accord- 
ingly we are not greatly astonished to find that he clearly pre- 
diets the discovery and general adoption of the electric telegraph. 
He writes :—‘ I doubt not but posterity will find many things 
that are now but rumours verified into practical realities... . . 
To confer at the distance of the Indies by sympathetic convey- 
ance may be as usual to future times as to us in a literary corre- 
spondence.” (chap. xix. p. 182.) Another extract from this 
remarkable work will show that by the word “sympathetic, ” 
Glanvill intended to convey the notion of magnetic agency ; for he 
subsequently treats “of conference at a distance by impregnated 
needles,” and sets forth the device substantially as it is given by 
Sir Thomas Browne, adding—* Now, though this desirable effect 
possibly may not yet answer the expectation of inquisitive experi- 
ment, yet ‘tis no despicable item, that by some other such wa 
of magnetic efficiency it may hereafter with success be sitmaatel, 
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Franklin performed his celebrated experiments on the banks of the 

‘ie in North America, an account of which, with other 
interesting details connected with this subject, will be found in 
the Pen. Cycl. Supp. 2. Suffice it to say that, on the inter- 
ruption of the experiments by the hot weather, they were con- 
eluded by a pic-nic, when spirits were fired by an electric spark 
sent through the river, and a turkey was killed by the electric 
shock and roasted by the electric jack before a fire kindled by 
the electrified bottle. 

In the year 1753 a letter signed C. M. appeared in the Scots 
Magazine (vol. xv. p. 73). which contained definite proposals 
for the construction of an electric telegraph. this con- 
trivance requires as many conducting wires as there are letters 
in the alphabet. The writer likewise propounds a pretty device 
for conversing by chimes, by substituting bells for the balls. 
A practicable system of telegraphing similar to that of C. M. 
was invented Joseph Bozolus, a Jesuit, and lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Rome. An account of it is given in 
a Latin poem, entitled Mariani Parthenii Electricorum, in 
VL. libros, Roma, 1767 (p. 34). Asuggestion of » similar nature 
was made by the great Italian electrician, Tiberius Cavallo, in 
his complete treatise of apg and a model working tele- 
graph was exhibited in 1787 by M. Lomond. 

We now enter upon a new epoch in the scientific period, and 
though we shall find that frictional electricity was occasionally 
resorted to after the voltaic pile was a thing of the past, yet the 
discovery of — may be regarded as the great epoch in 
the history of the electric telegraph. The experiments of Salzer 
in 1762 led the way to the capital discoveries of Galvani in 3791, 
in which year his great work De viribus electricitatis in motu 
musculari, was given to the world. Karly in February, 1813, 
Mr. J. R. Sharpe, of Doe Hill, near Alfretton, devised a voltaic 
electric telegraph, which he exhibited to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who spoke approvingly of it, but added, that as the war 
was over, and money scarce, they could not carry it into effect. 
(Repertory of Arts, 2nd series, vol. xxix. p. 23.) 
lowing year, M. Soemmering exhibited a voltaie electric tele- 
graph of his own construction (Repertory of Arts, 2nd series, 
vol. xxiv. p. 188); but this ss was open to the same ob- 
jection” as that of C.M.—viz., that there were as many wires as 
signs or letters of the alphabet. 

A new epoch was now at hand. It was the suggestion of 
Cavallo, already referred to, which first led Francis Ronalds to 
devote himself to the construction of a perfect electric telegraph. 
Strange to say, though at the time he was working on his ma- 
chine Volta’s discoveries had been known in — for sixteen 

ears, yet Ronalds did not attempt to employ voltaic electricity. 

n the year 1816, he constructed, at Hammersmith, a complete 
working electric telegraph. The importance and completeness 
of Ronalds’ invention deserve at our hands a Jetailed explana- 
tion; but owing to want of space, we must refer our readers to 
his pamphlet, entitled, Descriptions of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus, 8vo, London, 1823. If, 
as Paley asserts (and Coleridge denies), “he alone discovers 


when magical history shall be enlarged by riper inspections ; and 


tis not unlikely but that present discoveries might be improved 


who proves,” Ronalds is entitled to the appellation of the first 
discoverer of an efficient electric telegraph. 
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It is calculated to excite surprise that the Government of the 


‘day did not avail itself of this admirable contrivance. If not 


adapted for correspondence between places situated hundreds of 
miles apart, nothing could be more effective or simpler than 
Ronalds’ telegraph for places of comparative proximity. The 
fact, however, is that the inventor did offer to submit it to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Melville, and that his Lord- 
ship, through Mr. Barrow, replied, “ that telegraphs of any kind 
were wholly unnecessary, and that no other than the one then in 
use would be adopted.” “I felt,” writes Ronalds, with the spirit 
of a true fay aa which we can now thoroughly appreciate, 
‘very little disappointment, and not a shadow of resentment, on 
the occasion, because every one knows that telegraphs have long 
been great bores at the Admiralty. Should they again become 
necessary, however, perhaps electricity and electricians may be 
indulged by his Conkle and Mr. Barrow with an ————, 
of proving what they are capable of in this way.” In the eourse 
of his pamphlet he gives the credit to certain German and 
American savans of being the first to project voltaic telegraphs, 
by the decomposition of water. This leads us to believe that 

nalds was fully cognizant of the properties of voltaic electricity 
—a fact which only augments our astonishment at his not employ- 
ing it in his telegraph. 

And now electro-telegraphy seemed to have come to a dead 
lock. To all intents and p es the end was attained, but 
nobody cared to turn it to practical account. Attention, however, 
was again called to the subject in consequence of (though eleven 
years after) CErsted’s capital discovery of the deflection, by a 
current of electricity, of a magnetic needle at right angles to 
such current. (Ersted’s discovery was made in 1819, and in 
1830 Ampére pointed out its bearing on the electric telegraph. 
Ampére’s suggestion was at first carried out in too complex a 
manner. Small screens were attached to the extremities of 
several nicely balanced magnetic needles, and wires proceeded 
from the battery to each needle. Accordingly, when the electric 
-eurrent was made to pass over any one of the needles, and the 


- circuit was completed, that needle was deflected, and by dis- 


placing its screen exposed the letter beneath. Like the schemes 
of C. M. and Soemmering, there must thus be as many wires as 
letters; and what proved fatal to the former as certainly pre- 
vented the adoption of the latter. In fact this scheme was 
altogether a retrograde movement, and in practice would be far 
less available than Ronalds’ telegraph. Little progress was made 
from this time till the year 1843, when Professor Wheatstone 
brought his mechanical genius to bear on the subject; and in 
1844, after an experiment across the Thames at Somerset House, 
that great mechanician, in conjunction with Mr. Cooke, brought 
the electric telegraph to comparative perfection, and laid down 
the first working rs ve hh on the Great Western Railway from 
Paddington to Slough. The details of this and subsequent forms 
of telegraph are fully given in the works which stand at the head 
of this article. 

One word more, and we have done. On the 5th of August, 
1747, Watson astonished the scientific world by practically proving 
that the electric current could be transmitted through a wire 
hardly two miles and a half long. On the 5th of August, 1858, 
the first signals were received through two thousand and fifty miles 
of the great Atlantic cable—the day on which the cable was first 
landed at Valentia. The 5th of August must henceforth be a 
day to be remembered eelebrated in the electrieal world. 


THE FINNISH SAGA OF KULLERVO. 


Oo readers may perhaps remember a paper* in which we 
J drew attention to the poetry of Lapland, and gave an analysis 
of a strange ballad entitled Peiven parneh. We purpose in the 
ent article to render some account of a still more remarkable 
grian poem—the episode in Kalevala, the national epic of the 
Finnlanders, on which Wilhelm Schott has recently commented 
in an essay read before the Berlin Academy of Sciences. The 
episode in question occupies six runot, or cantos, of the second 
recension of the Kalevala, “the fifth national epic of the world,” 
as it is called by Professor Max Miiller in the following passage 
—the first recognition in England of the merits of that extra- 
ordinary poem :— 

The Finns are the most advanced of their whole family, and are, the 
Magyars excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a station among the 
civilized and civilizing nations of the world. Their literature, and above all 
their popular poetry, bears witness to a high intellectual development in 
times which we may call mythical, and in places more favourable to the glow 
of poetical feelings than their present bole, the last refuge that Europe could 
afford them. songs still live among the t, recorded by oral 
tradition alone, and preserving all the features of a ect metre and of a 
more ancient language. A national feeling has lately arisen amo’ the 
Finns, in spite of Russian supremacy, and the labours of Sjogren, ian 
Castrén, and Kellgren, receiving hence a powerful impulse, have prod 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the aged an epic has been 
collected equalling the Iliad in length and completeness, nay, if we can forget 
for a moment all that we in our youth learned to call beautiful, of a beauty 
essentially similar. A Finn is not a Greek, and Wiiniméinen was not a 
Homer. But if the poet may take his colours from that nature by which he 
is if he may depict the men with whom he lives, “ Kalevala” 

merits not dissimilar from the Iliad, and will claim its place as the 
Erth national -_ of the world, side by side with the Ionian songs, with the 
hérata, Shah-ndmeh, and the Nibelunge—The Languages of the 

Seat of War in the East, second edition, p. 116. 


* See the Saturday Review for July 4th, 1857, 


The Saga of Kullervo details the adventures of that hero from 
his birth to his tragical death. Untamo having tres on the 
fishing-ground of his brother Kalervo, Kullervo’s father, a quarrel 
springs up between the brethren, which results in Untamo’s 
marching to destroy his brother :— 


rings them on to ba 


Kalervo and his clan are slain—his house is burnt, and levelled 
with the ground. But his wife, in child with Kullervo, is left 
alive, and led home by Untamo— 


That she there ma: sweep the chamber, 
Cleanse the with a besom. 


Then she brings Kullervo, a born thrall, into the world, and in 
doing so, or soon rwards, dies. Even in the cradle, the 
“ knee-high” child meditates revenge on his uncle, who strives 
in divers ways to destroy him. But the child bears a 
charmed life; and at. last Untamo, ceasing to fight against 
fate, sells him to the blacksmith Imarinen—one of the triad 
of Finnish mythic heroes, and said to have forged the sky of 
steel so well that neither trace of nor mark of hammer 
was visible thereon. Il-arinen’s beautiful but cruel wife orders 
the gold-haired Kullervo, who has attained gigantic strength and 
stature, to drive her cattle to the pasture. Towards evening he 
takes out his bread from his wallet, and breaks his knife against 
a stone which his mistress has wantonly placed in the — 
Angered by this misfortune—the knife being the sole relic of hi 

father and his clan—he resolves on vengeance, leads the herds 
into a morass, and drives home a crowd of wolves and bears. 
His mistress, thinking them her cattle, comes out in the dusk to 
milk them ; but they rend her, amid the taunts of Kullervo, and 
she falls dead, “like the soot of a kettle,” at the threshold of her 


oor. 

After this, of.course Kullervo has to fly from the vengeance ot 
Ilmarinen. He is free at last, but outlawed, and roams through 
the forest shouting the wild delight of a liberated slave. is 
evening, however, draws on, he breaks into a lament, full of 
pathetic beauty, but consoles himself by resolving to take ven- 
ae on Untamo. At: last a forest-goddess meets him, and 

elights him with the news that his father and mother are not 
dead—they having apparently been revivified by magical means. 
This, we may observe, is often the ease in Ugrian stories—see 
especially the Samojedische Marchen and Tatarische Heldensagen 
recently translated by Schiefner. On reaching home, Kullervo 
is received rapturously by his mother, who lost all hope of 
ever seeing either him or his eldest sister, who years before had 
strayed while seeking berries im the forest. 

Our hero now for some time lives quietly with his parents ; 
but the poison of slavery has entered into his soul, and, despite 
his well-meant efforts, he fails to reach the reason or practical 
a of a man who has been nursed in freedom. At last his 
ather sends him over the snow in his s , to collect some tax 
or impost. On his return, he meets a gold-haired girl hastening 
on snow-shoes over the hillocks. He strives to induce her to 
enter his sledge and rest on his furs, but she scornfully refuses, 
and Kullervo lashes his horse and sledges away— 

g ridges nd frozen, 

Again he meets the maiden—again he prays her to mount his 
sledge, and she refuses. At last he delve near Pohyola (Lap- 
land), and meets her athird time. She again refuses compliance 
with his entreaties, but less determinedly than on the former 
occasions. pon Kullervo lays hands on her, and lifts her 
into his sledge; but her maidenly pride prevents her yielding 
lightly, and not till her lover had tempted her with silver money, 
and fair cloths, and gold-fringed and silver-bordered 
girdles, was his victory complete. 

Next morning the Ay asks what clan her lover belongs to. 
“TIT am Kalervo’s d of sorrow,” he answers. “And I,” 
replies the maiden, “I am Kalervo'’s hapless daughter.” She 
was the sister who had been lost in the forest. 

“O to have fallen down in deathsleep 
To have perished, poor and feeble! 
grassblade and tender 
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See! from out the sled she springeth, 

Plunges into the rushing river, ~ 

Into the foam of the falling water, 

Into the bursting, boiling whirlpool : 

There she fell and found her deathsleep, 

Plunged and passed away for ever, 

Peace she found within the waters, : 
Reached her rest in the Death-god’s dwelling. (Tuonela.) 


Weeping and wishing that he had never been born, the brother 
gallops home, and tells his grey old mother the cause of his 
misery, and his determination to die. She counsels him rather 
to abide in some lonely place till the lapse of years shall have 
assuaged his pain :— 

Then Kalervo’s son Kullervo 

Lifted up his voice in this wise: 

“T will never go and hide me, 

Never flee this deed of foulness, 

Death’s face I will dare to gaze on, 

I will go to the gates of K 

Find the mighty field of battle, 

Find the warstead of the warriors. 

Still Untamo is unslaughtered : 

Still the vile one is in safety : 

Unavenged my father’s sorrows: 

Unredressed m yt tortures— 

Counting not le outrage 

That py a myself to suffer.’ 


Kullervo then prepares for his expedition, whetting his sword 
and sharpening his a His mother makes a last attempt 
to dissuade him, but he replies— 

“Tn the swamp I shall not smother, 

Shall not moulder on the moorland, 

On the ruthless ravens’ homestead, 

On the fields befouled by scaldcrows. 

If my life be lost in battle, 

If I fall in fight heroic, 

Beautiful ’tis to die in battle, 

Circled by the clashing sword-blows, 

Regal is the red war-sickness, 
Swiftly hence the fighter fareth, 
Forth the warrior wends men 
Hastens hence unworn, unwasted.” 


Arrived at Untamo’s abode, Kullervo slays him and his people 
with a sword that Ukko, the sky-god, has given him for the 
purpose. Meanwhile his father, his surviving sister, his brother, 
and his mother have all died. Having slaked his thirst for ven- 
geance, he returns home and finds the house deserted :— 


Grievously then began his weeping, 
One day weeping, then another, 
Then the warrior re in this wise: 
“O my mother, full of mildness, 

Tell me what was left behind thee 
When within this land thou livedst ?” 
In the grave his mother wakens, 
From the ground she giveth answer: 
“ My black hound I left behind me, 

That thou mightest gain the forest. 
Get the faithful hound to guide thee, 
Go thou forth into the greenwood, 
Far beyond the forest-thicket, 
Near unto the forest-daughters, 
To the blue-eyed maidens’ mansion, 
To the fastness of the forest, 
Thither go to get thee provant, 
They will find thee food in plenty.” 
Then Kalervo’s son, Kullervo, 
Took the sable hound beside him, 
Set his forehead to the roadway, 
Thrusting through the forest thicket. 
He had only gone a little, 
But a narrow space had strided, 
When he drew anear that hillock, 
Came upon that place of evil, 
Where he had defiled the maiden, 
Had deflowered his mother’s daughter. 
There the fair green turf was weeping, 
Wailed the foliage full of pity, 
All the growing grass-blades sorrowed, 
Yea, the heather-bells lamented, 
That the maiden was defiled there, 
There the daughter was deflowered, 
No new was there upgrowi 
No new flowers had the heather. 
Then Kalervo’s son, Kullervo, 
Seized and drew his flashing falchion : 
To each side he set the swordpoint, 
Questioned, sought to know his falchion, 
; Fain would know the w m’s wishes, 
. Would his falchion feel a ess 
In devouring flesh so fatal, 
the overt guossed hin 
ell the sw is purpose, 
Well surmised the man’s dark ing, 
“Why should not my joyous 
In dcomine flesh so fatal, 
In upquaffing blood so baleful ? 
I devour the flesh of true men; 
Drink the heart’s-blood of the holy.” 
Then Kalervo’s son, Kullervo, 
He, the youth with sea-blue stockin 
Deep in earth he drove the sword-hilt, 
Thro’ the heath down-drove the pummel : 
Towards his breast he turned the sword-point, 
On the piercing point he flung him, 
So he to meet destruction, 


In our versions of these passages, which have been made from 
the German, we have tried to represent the alliterations as well as 
the metre of the original Finnish, concerning which we may 
refer the curious to Eurén’s Finsk Spraklira, Abo 1849, P: 34 
Whenever Schiefner in his translation (Kalewala u.s.w. Helsing- 
fors, 1853) differs from Herr Schott, we ha’ followed the former 
admirable scholar. 


NARCISSUS LUTTRELL’S DIARY.* 


MONG the recondite authorities which Mr. Macaulay un- 
earthed with such extraordinary industry, there are few that 
excited so much notice at the time as the diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell. He had found it mouldering on the shelves of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; and his constant references show how much he 
was indebted to it for the sprinkling of minute detail with which 
he loves to flavour his narrative. With the recollection of Pepys’ 
racy anecdotes fresh upon the public mind, this announcement of 
a new specimen of a type of historical writing which is far too rare 
in the English language, excited a good deal of curiosity. One 
facetious correspondent of the Times suggested that some member 
of the College of All Souls itself shou a undertake to edit it, as 
no fitter chaperon to a Narcissus could be found than within 
that polite retreat. But the learned body appealed to gave no 
sign. Doubtless the unceasing orisons prescribed to them by the 
penitent Chichele, when he hoped—if he is not belied—to buy 
off by hired prayers the guilt of a needless war, left them but 
scanty leisure for literary pastimes. But, at last, now that 
Narcissus Luttrell is utterly forgotten, and that Mr. Mudie 
has been selling off his superfluous Macaulays, six bulky volumes 
have appeared. The title-page gives no information as to the 
editor. e are left in doubt whether we owe this historical 
contribution to the tardy zeal of that aromatic shrine of 
learning where Muses and Graces are worshipped in an un- 
wonted combination, or whether it is one of the official pro- 
ductions of the University Press. There is an elegant | 

about the execution of it which would lead us to prefer the 
former theory ; for the editor has confined his efforts to the 
compilation of a meagre index of names, two quotations by 
way of a preface, and the insertion of the word “sic” wherever 
Narcissus stumbled into blunders of orthography or grammar 
unusually outrageous. Historical notices of the persons whose 
names occur in the Di would have been very acceptable 
to the student. In the Journal de Barbier, which we have 
already reviewed in these columns, the notices of this descrip- 
tion which appear in the foot-notes present a wonderful mass 
of historical and biographical information. And yet the Journal 
de Barbier did not appear under the auspices of a learned 
and wealthy university. We are told, indeed, that all note 
or comment has been dispensed with for ‘ obvious reasons.” 
“Obvious reasons” generally mean discreditable reasons ; but 
these obvious reasons are a perfect mystery to us, unless indeed 
they contain a dark allusion to the “ moderate learning” which 
has been imputed to the College by slanderous Reformers. We 
have always resolutely turned a deaf ear to such detractors; and 
we will not now believe that it can be any of Chichele’s endless 
kin who have penned this insinuation. ther it must have 
distilled from the overflowing envy of some University official. 
Perhaps, as the work issues with the University imprimatur, the 
University must —— responsibility of its leisurely publi- 
cation. A year anda half’s delay is only the stately deliberation 
which beseems the motions of so venerable a body. But we are 
bound to say that in this case the University has trenched on 
the prerogatives of its superiors, for the Government publisher 
himself is never more than five years behind time. 


The Diary will certainly not revive the interest which has 
died away. It’is difficult to conceive how a man could have 
written for his daily amusement such a mere abridgment of a 
Gazette. That an old monk, who probably wrote his Chronicle 
as a penance, should have stamped on it a somewhat austere and 
unexciting character, is not Lip: surprising. Posterity can only 
complain that it is hard they should have to share the penance 
for his sin. But Luttrell wasnorecluse. To judge by the ampli- 
tude of his daily information, he must have been the most intole- 
rable gossip of his time. In an era when newspapers scarcely 
existed, he contrived, on the arrivalof every post, tocollectthe news 
from every quarter of Europe. Of the political news of his own 
country he is a minute and painful chronicler. He knew of every 
exectition at Tyburn, and enumerates them with evident zest ; and 
he was not less learned in the fortunes of the heiresses who sold 
themselves for titles in the marriage-market of the day. In 
order to amass this quantity of gossip he must have lived inces- 
santly at the coffee-houses, and must have been, we presume, a 
tolerably popular companion. But his vivacity evaporates the 
moment he sets pen to paper. This is partly due to his having 
no taste for the picturesque or the romantic, and little interest in 
the vicissitudes he was detailing. But that which sucks the life 
out of his narrative is the evident terror under which he com- 
posedit. The violence of the time seems to have cowed him into a 
trimmer. From indications which break out here and there it is 
clear that he was a decided Whig, and a very warm Protestant ; 


* A Brief Historical Relation 1678, to 


In6 : at the University 


April, 1714. By Narcissus 
Press. 1857. 
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but the nightmare of a search-warrant was more potent than any 

litical opinions. He pete a wp in the later part of 

harles’s reign, and throughout that of James—as if Scroggs 
or Williams had been looking over his shoulder scanning 
the lines for evidence of treason. All expressions of opinion 
with reference to the actions of the Court are either carefully 
eliminated, or very distantly implied. Sometimes, with a 
strange ostrichlike instinct of fear, he leaves one or two 
important words in blank, so that the sentence becomes gram- 
matically unintelligible, though perfectly transparent to every 
reader. Just at first, while the Popish plot was raging, and 
Oates was still supreme, his pen is tolerably free ; but. when the 
reaction came, and Charles's power grew over the ruins of the 
Ryehouse conspiracy, Narcissus’ circumspection visibly in- 
creases. The enforced prudence of his earlier years became in 
later life a habit ; and his narrative still continues colourless, long 
after all danger of political persecution had gone by. The result 
is, that it is as lively as a conveyancer’s recitals. To show what 
Luttrell’s style was, and what it might have been, we will recur 
to the comparison we have already made with the Journal 
de Barbier, which in many respects is a parallel work. We 
will extract from each author a description of the same incident— 
a fire—but we must premise that the subject we have selected, 
ont being a political one, is a very favourable specimen of Lut- 
trell’s style. 

Here is Luttrell :— 

The 26th, about 11 at night, broke out a fire in the chamber of one 
Mr. Thornbury, in Pump-court, in the Middle Temple. It burnt very 
furiously, and consumed, in the Middle Temple, Pump-court, Elm-tree-court, 
Vine-court, Middle Temple-lane, and part of Brick-court. It burnt down 
also, in the Inner Temple, the cloysters, and the greatest part of Hare-court : 
the lib was blown up. The Thames being frozen, there was a great 
scarcity of water; it being so bitter a frost the water hung in isecles at the 
e’ves of the houses. The engines plaid away many barrels of beer to stop the 
fire: but the chief way of stopping the fire was by blowing up the houses; in 
doing which many were hurt, and particularly the Earl of Feversham, whose 
skull was almost broken; but he is now in some hopes of recovery. The fire 
lasted till next day at noon; and ’tis suspected was begun by treachery. 


Barbier, the French journalist, was, like Luttrell, an obscure 
lawyer, and like him wrote without any apparent view of post- 
humous publication. But here the similarity ends; for Barbier 
is as lively as the Englishman is dull. . We cannot hope-to do 
him justice in the following translated extract, for the English 
language is quite incapable of conveying the delicate point of 
familiar French writing. Who ever heard of a translation of 
Madame de Sevigné? But even in a translation the greater 
vigour and picturesqueness will be appreciable. 

Wednesday, April 27, 1718, there was a terrible fire on the little bridge 
near the Chatelet ; and the houses at the river side, which were built on 
piles, and were always in danger of being _ away by the break-up of the 
ice in a thaw, were burnt down and entirely destroyed in seven or eight 
hours; which must he allowed to be surprising enough. But the cause of it 
was stranger still. A woman had lost her son, who had drowned himself. 
She was told that she could recover the body by putting into a wooden bowl 
a lighted taper, and a loaf consecrated to St. Nicholas de Tolentin, a saint who 
has taken up his residence at the convent of the Grands-Augustins. She did 
so. The bowl floated away yg) the water till it was stopped by a Ler toa 
of hay, moored to the guai de la Tournelle, opposite the sisterhood of Mira- 
mion. The hay caught fire. The bargeman did not choose to take the trouble 
of towing his barge into the middle of the river and sinking it. The timber- 
merchants, who had a great quantity of timber stacked on the bridge, were 
afraid that the flames would catch other barges of hay or charcoal, and so, by 
the help of the wind, reach their timber. So they cut the moorings of the 
barge; and off it went, all on fire, and at the mercy of the stream. It floated 
into the smaller river, the two little bridges of the Hotel Dieu, which 
are of stone; but when it reached the little bridge of the Petit-Chatelet, it 
could not pass underneath, because the arches were filled and blocked with 

irders and beams of wood. The fire easily communicated with the nearest 

USES. « . oo At nine at night I was coming from visiting one of my friends 
in the neighbourhood of the rue St. Denis: the whole air seemed to be on 
fire. I got as far as the Madeleing, but no farther, for the police barred the 
thoroughfare, and everybody was being carried off to work. A fearful thi 
to look at was that co’ tion: the pumps working to their utmost stretc 
only irritated the flames ; and so terrific did the fire appear on the side of the 
rue St. Jacques, through the —_* the arcade in the Petit-Chatelet, 
that it seemed like some huge limekiln. You saw whole beams falling; the 
river beneath the bridge was soon choked, and the water could only pass by a 
single arch: all the timber as it fell blazing even in the water ... . 

One description is that of a man with a quick observation, a 
ready pen, and a lively mind—the other is a sore disjointed 
account, such as some illiterate bailiff who wielded his pen with 
pain and grief, might send to his employer. But, for some reason 
or other, the crudeness and crampedness of monkish annalists 
infected English ry ni long after it had been purged out 
of every Continental language. Johnson used to say that Temple 
was the first readable writer of English ; and when Luttrell began 
to keep his Diary, some of Temple’s best works had not been 
written. 

Of course, in spite of his sin, dulness, it is impossible 
entirely to strip of all interest a minute contemporary account of 
the events immediately preceding and following the great Revo- 
lution. Curious details constantly peep out in the middle of the 
dreary chronicle. For example, a certain Sunday was so dark 
that candles had to be lighted in the churches; and ’twas said, 
that in the Queen’s (Katharine’s) Chapel, at Somerset House, the 
ghost of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey appeared while mass was | 
saying; and that from that time Somerset House had been 
commonly called Godfrey Hall. Again, Jack Ketch, the hang- 
man, had been displaced for insulting the sheriffs, and succeeded 
by one Pascha Rose, a butcher; but, unluckily, Pascha Rose 
himself got hanged shortly afterwards, and so they were obliged 


to reinstate Jack Ketch. It seems that it was not an unusual 
thing for a bevy of maidens in white to waylay the King, to beg 
off some condemned criminal; and on one occasion, a criminal so 
released rewards one of these young ladies by marrying her in 
the press-yard. The “rising of the ‘prentices” to pull down 
anything to which they may have an objection is still an insti- 
tution of the land. en and women, by tens and twenties 
every year, are hung and burnt at Tyburn for the offence 
of clipping the coin. Such details as these bring before 
the imagination the superstition, the violence, and the rude- 
ness of the age more vividly than pages of generalities. But 
the chief interest attaching to these volumes in the mind of 
the student will be the test they afford to judge of the much- 
impugned accuracy of Mr. Macaulay. This is not, indeed, 
a very easy undertaking. Mr. Macaulay has been so much 
accustonied to have his brilliant pictures picked to pieces and 
examined in detail by captious writers, that, in self-defence, he 
has adopted the plan of only giving the name of his authority, 
and leaving to his Zoilus the task of hunting for the particular 
passage. So far as, in the face of this manceuvre, we have been 
able to judge, though there is nothing which can be called falsi- 
fication, the charge of exaggeration is certainly proved. Mr. 
Macaulay’s principle seems to be, that if history is allowed to 
furnish the outline, at all events he may provide the colouring. 
It is interesting to watch the naked facts of history being dressed 
for the stage, and to observe the process by which the dry detail of 
life is worked up into a succession of startling antitheses. We 
will give an instance or two. Here is the raw material (Luttrell, 
vol. il. 409) :— 

Discourst, a letter of G: ’s to the present Pope is copied out at 
Rome and transmitted to the Duke of Bavaria, wherein he insinuated that 
King William had a design to introduce heresie into those countries, with 
other reflections on his majestic. 

And here is the manufactured article, resting, be it remembered, 
on no other authority than the above :— 

Already Gast mortified by his di e, had written to inform the 
Court of ‘home were which would make Ghent 
and Antwerp as heretical as Amsterdam and London. (Vol. iv. 267.) 


Gastanaga, if he could rise from the dead, would be surprised 
to find how much more eloquent than he imagined his style had 
been. Again, Mr. Macaulay tells us, on the authority of Nar- 
cissus Luttrell (vol. iv. 282):— 

Mountjoy, too, was among the slain. After nage three car in the 
Bastile he had just been exchanged for Richard Hamilton, and having been 
converted to W iggism by wrongs more powerful than all the arguments of 
Locke and Sidney, instantly joined William as a volunteer. 


On turning to Luttrell (ii. 436) it appears that the immediate 
volunteering under William, with a the fine flourish about 
conversion to Whiggism, is, as far as his quoted authority is 
concerned, a pure invention of Mr. Maeaulay’s. The following is 
Luttrell’s meagre entry in the passage cited :— 

Last night the Lord Mountjoy arrived here [London] from France, after 
three years imprisonment, being exchanged for Major Generall Hamilton. 

These may seem mere peccadilloes in an historian, not worth 
the notice we have given them. But, in truth, it is only wit 
respect to minute facts that the fidelity of a modern historian is 
tried. Everybody knows thebroad facts. Moreover, the contro- 
verted questions of history turn mainly on the motives of the 
personages engaged; and motives can only be judged by pre- 
cisely these minute shades of manner, these microscopic incidents, 
which Mr. Macaulay sacrifices wholesale to the exigencies of his 
style. And we have been more careful to note one or two of the 
cases in which we have detected him in this exaggeration, both 
because his authorities are so recondite that the opportunity of - 
doing so does not very often occur, and because we do not think 
that many of our ers will be so thriftless as to purchase, or 
so insane us to wade through, the musty and tedious pages of this 
exhumed chronicle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE PRESENT SEASON, AND LAST NIGHTS 
OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
MONDAY, and DURING THE WEEK, will be presented Shakspeare’s Play of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shylock, ie C. Kzan; Portia, by Mrs, C. Kzay, 
Preceded by the Farce entitled DYING FOR LOVE. 


Nov ON VIEW, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 320, Pall Mall, 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, by W. Hotmaw Hunt; TH PROSCRIBED 

ALIST, by J. E. Mruxats, A.R.A.; OF HOOD’S POEMS, 

by the Junior and Crorszy’s AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


HE FUNDS recentl 


contributed to the BROMPTON 


aoaeh tab the FOR CONSUMPTION = gratefully acknowledged. More are still 
Wards now vacant may be opened before the Winter. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
July, 1858. HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPI 


AUGUST 3ist, SEPTEMBER lst, 2nd, and 


DETAILED PROGRAMMES, containing full particulars as to the Pe: oe 
Prices of Admission Hall, 4 Committee, Days of Ballot for 
choice and selection of way Arrangements, Lodgings, &c. &c., 
mow ready, and may +e ror 6 TIS on lication to Mr. HENRY HOWELL, 

to the Committee, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, who will also afford any 


other information desired. 
MUSICAL FESTIV A & 
SEPTEMBER 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, 1858. 
admission to the Town-hall at the Inauguration by the 
wed rm hased until further notice, either by personal application, or by 
adres to T. W. Gzorae, Esq., Committee Rooms, 
Prioxs or Apatission. £ s. 
Serial Tickets, admitting to the Seven Performances 
= cae including privilege of entrée to the Hall at pe om 
Single Tickets for each 1 Morning Performance, Front Seats...... 
Ditto, for each enter — Front Seats ............. 
Ditto, ditto, Second Seats 
Holders of Serial Tickets will be provided with separate Transferable Tickets for 
each Performance. 
Applicants for Serial or ae Tickets can make choice of seats at the Committee 
Booms ; and the Tickets ased may be called for on every following Tuesday. 
The Serial Tickets w' have been balloted for are now ready for delivery, and 
= are requested to call or send responsible persons for them as early as 


seco oF 


Tickets will be forwarded by post, on pre-payment of one shilling. 
The Second Seats are Numbered and Reserved. 


Detailed Programmes can now be had at the Committee Rooms, 7, Greek-street, 
Park-row. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 
first House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 

red: to commend the Appeal for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sym- 

pathy of the Clergy and Laity. (Signed) “A.C. LONDON, Visitor.” 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by R. Twinine, Esq., 
Treasurer, 215, Strand; by the Rev. J. Oxvrver, Warden of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Highgate; by the Rev. Gxo. Nvuegsr, Honorary Clerical Secretary; and by ALrrep 
Tazvor Caispin, Esq., Lay at the Office, 79, Pall Mall, where 
Copies of the Appeal and Report.for 1857-8 may be obtained. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR A NATIONAL DISEASE, BY THE 
SEA COAST AT MARGATE, 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the charitably dis 
og ony the Kingdom, that at Two o’Clock isely on MONDA 
AUGUST, TWO NEW WARDS, to hold Fifty Beds for Children, and a ad rom 
Fe to pl 70 feet in length and 25 feet in width, to eg used for Divine service on 
7 A will be Opened, upon which occasion J. A. WARRE, Esq., V.P., M.P., 
preside. 

This National Hospital at Margate, established in 1796, already contains 200 Beds, 
and admission into it is strictly confined to poor persons from London, and all other 
parts of the Kingdom, suffering under the disease of Scrofula. 

The applications for admission have been of late years so numerous, that at least 
400 Beds are wanted, and the measure, as above, of building New Rooms for Fifty 
Beds, has been adopted, in fall confidence that Annual Subscriptions of Five Shillings 
al in support of the Funds will freely be sent, in Post-office Orders or Postage 

ay &c. &c., from all parts of the Kingdom, and especially from those persons 
who have been benefited by sea-side excursions, to the Rev. Jouw Hopason, Hono- 
os hee Secretary to this most "noble charity (of which the Queen is Patron, and the 

op of London Vice-Patron, and the Earl of Carnarvon President), at his residen 
No. 3, Broad Sanctury, Westminster. All remittances will be a 
papers with particulars sent to the addresses of contributors to the Five Shilling List 
—on which there are now inserted nearly Three Thousand Names—amongst whom 
are many Patronesses from amongst the Nobility of England. Upwards of Sixty 
Ladies and Gentlemen have voluntarily come forward to be collectors of Annual Sub- 
scriptions not exceeding Five Shillings each, in their respective neighbourhoods. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly ry the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tzwnant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
_ Mr, Tanwanr gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and and Geology. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.— DENMAN, 

INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, ke, 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 

The well-established and ane ype J reputation of these wines in the public 
estimation renders any comment respec them unnecessary. A Pint Sample of 
each for 24 stamps. ine in Cask forwarded free to any railway-station in England, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Txrms—Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. 


James L, Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street, City (corner of Railway-place). 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the East Indies a-certain cure ‘for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and he ing qualities of preparations made from the Kast India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. Hischild was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since adminis’ the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all — 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much’ _ — he will send to such of his afilicted fellow- 
beings as request ms this full and explicit directions for making it up and 


He rules each to en him six stamps—one to 
‘be return ts postage on the remainder to be applied to the payment 
Address H. Sawns, M.D., 14, Btrand. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, a aged 34, is 34, is 
desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION 
Berxesrorp Hors (Arklow House, Connaugh is willing 
~~ 4 to her capacities for the position, by manners, education, an: 


DUCATION AT BRIGHTON.—The Misses BLUN DELL. and 


DURING have some VACANCIES for YOUNG LADIES requiring careful 
Personal Training. They will be happy to send Terms, and Names of Persons to 
whom they are permitted to refer, on application at No. 7, Eaton-place, Brighton. 

UTORSHIP WANTED.—A CLERGYMAN’ 8 SON, who has 
Graduated in Classical Honours at Cambridge, and is Scholar of his College, 
wishes to meet with a NON-RESIDENT TUT RSHIP in a NOBLEMAN’S or 
GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. He is fully competent to instruct * Mathematics. 
Terms, £250 per annum.—Address B. A., Post-office, 
otting’ 


HE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 
Head Master—JOHN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Principal—W. S. DALGLEISH, M.A. Edin. 
MASTERS, 
Dr. Nacuot, Princes’-street. 


The 
Mr. A. Betsamez, B.A. (Paris), George- | Signor Orstn1, George-street. 
ect, Mr. G. Hamilton-place, 


street. 
Mr. F. B. Catvert, M.A., York-place. Ne 
ABSA, 


r. A. r. Gourtay A. 

Mr. J. Larpuaw, Edin. dolph-place. 

Professor tage, White- URENNE, King-stree 
Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E., Duke-street. 
Mr. J, C, Wintovr, St. ‘Cuthbert’s Glebe. 


Mr. Lows, Frederick- street. 
Lieutenant J. Macrs, Racburn-place. 
LECT ‘Siz Macavam, F.BS.E., 
r. STEVENSON 
The Brandon-street. 


Mr. Fizmine, Portobello. Mr. W. Sway, F.R.S.E. 


The Private Studies of the —_ are Superintended by the Vice-Principal and 
Resident Tutors, Graduates of English and niversities. 
l may be obtained by parties 


oa the Heed Muster Master. 
Address, Taz GranGE House, Edinburgh, N.B. 
Goo MENT scoot OF MINES, NES, AND OF SCIENCE 
Director—Sit RODERICK IMPEY D: C.L., M.A,, F.B.S., &. 


Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 4th October, the 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


1, Chymistry. By A. W. Hormann, LL. -B.S., &. 


2. Metallurgy. By Joun M.D., F. 
3. Natural History. By T, H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 
Mineralogy. 


5. Mining. } By W. Sura, M.A., F.R.S, 


6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied By Ropert Writs, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S, 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Burws, 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30, in one 
upils are received in the yal College of C ty Oe Laboratory 
School), under the direction of Dr. Hormann, at a fee of £10 for the term of three 
months, The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction 
of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and 
£2 each, Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s service, Her Majesty's 
hoolmasters, Pupil T: others engaged in are 
oan Samitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 1 has granted Two Exhibitions, and others 
have also 
For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


-KRHENISH RAILWAY. LOANS < OF MOREE. — 
to Loans 

of not less than n E10 Ten bearing Interest 

at 44 per cent. per — payable half-yearly in London, en, pS or 

A rations ma to the Secretary of the Company, at Amsterdam ; or 

to Mr. Hewer C. 22, Liverpool. 


EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in of their 

next Tel bringing favourable news, have redu their quotations for 
BLACK or GREEN TEAS to TWO SHILLINGS PER POUND in é Ib. bags, the 
lowest price on record.— Warehouse,9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


Cine INSTER PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 
ae. ae with Liability Limited to the Amount of the Shares 
~*~ Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1856. 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, £i per Share, 

Chairman—The Viscount CHELSEA, Lowndes-street. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, gare, 18, St. James’s-place. 
Directors. 

T. Davis Barty, Esq., Herringston House, Dorchester, Dorset. 

Major-General Brooxg, C.B., ‘Portslade House, Brighton. 

James Burcuett, E , Gordon-square. 

Ricuarp Consett, Esq., Northumberland-street, Strand. 

S. Carrer Haut, Westminster, and Firfield, Surrey. 
ptain Harwoop, 

GrorcGe Norton, Esq., Wrrol's Court, Swallowfield, Berks. 

Joun Ramsey, Esq., Ends leigh-street, stock-square. 

The Directors having received Lond fide subscriptions for 7473 Shares (not one of 
which is held by a contractor), representing a larger amount of capital than is required 
for the completion of the building, have commenced the works, and are now 
for a Jimi Ps riod, to receive applications for the remaining 2527 Shares. 

ms. title : ow Company y to the land on which it is LT ng to erect the Hotel has 

by special Act of Parliament, and the builder, Mr. Myers, of is 
tne cont to roofin the building before the 25th of March next, and to. complete 

——— by the end of next year. 
jotments will be made immediately upon, and in oes order of, the 

ms should apply at once, and only for the Amount of Shares they are 
obtaining. All applications must be accompanied by a cheque or other order for 
payment of the deposit. A call of £1 10s. per Share has been made, which must be 
paid within fourteen days after allotment. 

Copies of the detailed Prospectus, and also of the Report and Accounts presented 
to the last General Meeting of the Company, and thereat unanimously approved, may 


be had on to the 
All-applications to be made in the form subjoined :— - 

GentLEemEn,—I request you will allot to me shares, of £10-each, in the above 
Company; and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number which you mag 
allot to me, and to pay the — of £1 per share thereon—the shares so allotted to 
metobe nen age tothe — and regulations contained in the Memorandum and Articles 
ofA ursuance of “ The Joint Steck Companies’ Act, 1856" (the 
Limited Liability, Act). 


that you place my name on the er of share- 
holders pad if the deposit 
thereon be not the 


ot that such 
appointed for — 
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By Order, WINFIELD CRACE, Secretary. 
i. = | 5, Parliament-street, Westminster, Aug. 17, 1858, 
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Now ready,, Post 
EAVES FROM LAKELAND. By J. James Payn. | 
: Hamitton, Apams, and Co. Windermere: 
This day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
| CENCI: an Historical Novel of the Sixteenth 
London: Bosworta and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
DVENTURES OF a GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
London: Jouy 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Jest published, 1 Vol. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION. Translated 
from the French of Auguste Comte. By Ricnarp Congreve, M.A., Author of 
Roman Empire of the West,” Sc. 
London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN, 
Just publistied, 1 Vol. 4to, price 8s. 6d. 
HEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL: or, Didactic 
igious Utterauces. By Francis Newmay, Author of the “Soul,” 
“ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” Xe. 


London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, Post 8vo, 544 pp., with Eight coloured Plates, price 18s, 


HE AQUARIAN NATURALIS©: a Manual for the Sea-side. 
By Professor 


T. Jowes, F.B.S. 
Joun Vaw Voorst, + Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


UMBLE CREATURES—the EARTHWORM and the | } 


COMMON HOUSEFLY. In Light Letters. Be Jas. Samusison, assisted by 
Hioxs, M.D. London, F.L.S. With Microscopic Illustrations by the Authors, 
Jouw Vaw Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


In 8vo, price 15s., the Fourth Edition of 


OMERIILIAS. Froma carefully corrected Text, with copious | 
Manners and 


yy the Grammatical Cons the 
ms, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic By the Rev, Wirt 
Tzottors, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and ormerly one of the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospital; 
Revinetors; Lonemay and Co.; Hamiton and Co.; Wurtraxer and Co.; 
Smpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. ; T. ; and E, 


Just published, price 7s, ¢d. 
O* STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henny Smita, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“ It is, in our opinion, a model of a oo work, and must class Mr. Smith in the 
first ranic of the profession.” — Medical Circular. 
London: Jonn New Burlington-street. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

YDPROPATHY;; or, the Natural System of Medical 

} Explanatory Essay. By Epwarp W. Lanz, M.A., M.D., Physician 
ment at Moor Park. 


” amare’ is by far the clearest and most rational —— that has yet ven to 
English of the principles of the method of medical treatment, 


CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, the Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


N NATURE AND ART IN THE CURE OF DISEASE. 
atte Sir Jounn Forszs, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., Physician to Her Majesty’s 


“Tt is to bring the medical mind of England to a just confidence in the curative 
powers of nature that this volume is published ; and in Laeger ys it Sir John Forbes 
as one of the patriarchs of medical science—a of fifty — standing— | 
leas done good service to the cause of suffering humanity.”—Obs 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS in. CIRCULATION 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, gratis and post free, 

LISTS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED, 

AND OF SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN FOR 
Cartes Epwarp Muprz, New London. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—NOW READY, Gratis and 
Free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in 
Literature, including Books of Prints, Topography, &c. &., many in Sa 


Wititms Dawsow and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. 
EstaBLisHED 1809, 


ILLIAM TEGG and CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
of STANDARD WORKS in, various Departments of Literature sent FREE 
by Post.—Address, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
SHUCKFORD’S SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 
2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
HE SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
mnected, from the Creation of the World to the Dissolution of 4 mr 
pire at the death of Sardanapalus, and to the Declension of the Ki udah 
Israel, under the reigns of Ahaz and eg F with the treatise on © Creation and 
‘of Man. . M.A. ition, 
RELER, editor of Prideauy’s Historical unnexion of Sacred 
e His 
'o be followed by Russrtn’s CONNEXION OF SACRED AND PROFANE 
RY, 2 Vols, avo, completing the Series. 
London: Wittram Trae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY’S, F.R.G.S., POPULAR ATLASES. 
GREATLY: REDUCED. 
COMPARATIVE ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-four Maps, the various Divisions of 
World, as known to the Ancients, and thei ing ~~ and Boundaries 
Countries; derived from the most 
Two Parts. By ALexanpzr G. Finptay, F.R.G.S, Royal 4to, 


-twi 
and tical of ‘Country in the k known Words 
‘the latest Discoveries. With a copious Index. Royal 8vo,.9s. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GROGRAPHY: containing 
Thirteen Maps, coloured; with a copious Index, adapted: for the use of Schools. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; > containing 
teen Maps, coloured; with # copious Index, adapted 


"London: and Co,, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN for AUGUST 16th, 
contains— 


| charch Polity Extempese Speaking— Portraits 
urch Po 
Authorized Versions Trench on the Autho- Par Mar- 


rized Version of the New Testament. | tin—Christian eye. 
Mr, | Goode’s One Word More: Goode’s 
og 8 Supplement to his work on the Eucha- 


rist. 
The. Book of te oo from the Summary of Publi 
Hebrew. P. | Miscellaneous 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.€. 


In a few days, Royal Octavo, upwards of 700 pages, 


ABarons, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By Henry 
F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St 


- George’s Hospital. 
This Work is illustrated b nearly 400 large Woodcuts, str original yy 4 
chiefly from Nature, by H. v. Carter, M.D. MD. late one Be of 
George’s Hospital. 
: Jouw W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 16s. 
TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE oeeat 
REBELLION.” By Jonn Laneton Sanvorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
From Tudor to Stuart.—2. Puritanism: Religious and Social.—3. a 
an First Years of King Charles.—4, Early Life of Oliver Cromwell.—5. Constitutional 


Returns to the Long Parliament.—6. Strafford and —7. Parliamen’ alism, 
—8. The Earl of : Le 


of Essex.—9. Long-Marston Moor.—10. Cavalier and Roundhead Letters: 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARIES 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
This day, Octavo, 7s, 6d. 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON 8ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THESSALONL Transia- 
‘tion, By Cuaanes J. Exoreorr, B.D., Professor of 
published, 
I, GALATIANS, 7s. 6d, Il. EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d. 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON, 10s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
Tes WAY TO REGAIN INDIA. By Marcota Lewrn, Esq., 
Author of “ The Way to Lose India,” and “ Torture in Madras,” 
James Rrveway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


In 1 Vol., price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HINA: z being | “The Times” Special Correspondence for the 


taining the Peiho River from the Pechele Gulf to Pekin; Plans of the of 
Fatsham; and Portrait of “ Yeh,” from the h taken at Calcutta, 
London : Grorce and Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE STORIES AND 
TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Tuesday, the 31st inst., in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ARGARET PERCIVAL: being the Eighth Work of a New 
and be ad Uniform Edition of the and ——t the Author of “ Amy 
publishing Monthly, and comprising the following Works :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. hg HALL, 3s, 6d, 


GERT a ORS, 3s. 6d, 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 64. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s, 64. 
EXPERIENCE OF L. FE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE. 

London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GREYSON’S LETTERS, EDITED BY THB 
AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF R. & 


GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” New and 
Edition, complete in 1 Vol. 

“These are the letters of a very able | isa 
and accomplished man, deeply impressed 
with the necessity of meeting distinctly | things, which are 
and firmly on intellectual grounds the letters.”— 
infidelity of educated society... . . 

London: Loweway, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S “OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY.” 
In 8vo, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, 
OF ASTROSORY. yay. By Sir Joun F. W. 
K.H., Member of th of France, &. The Fifth 
Ghoroughly sevised and corrected to th 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s, 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “ ‘: EDINBURGH” 
and “QUARTERLY REVIEWS ;” with Addresses and other Pieces. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 


Com) lott containing between 600 and 700 pages), with many 
Percsie ice £3, cloth lettered; or any Volume separately, price 7s. 6d., to 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Po its of every Queen. 
and 


romance united to the 
The work is written 


of ry, learning, judgment, and im- 
not often met with in biogra- 
brought to bear upon subject her | phies wned heads." Time, 


Also, complete in 6 V with numerous Portraits, price 636. cloth ; 
Volume pom price 10s, 6d., to complete sets, — 
MRS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


TQ\HE MINUTES OF THR COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 


EDUCATION, for 1857-8, in 


1. Correspondence, Financial and 
ineluding Poor 
2. of on Schools of Parochial Unions (Poor Law), 
vial or Reformatory pastes, price 


Inspectors of Schools, not 
Schools; 232 


These Volumes, like otter Parliamen May be purchased 
any Bookseller by means of his London ped or directly, from Mr. Hawsaxn, Prin’ 

to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon- te Wes ninster, and 6, Great Turnstile, 
Linvoln’s Inn-fields;. dlso from the 


Printers, at the Office for the Sale House of Lora, and 
Harding-street, Fleet-street, 
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MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


M. R. GUBBINS, 


THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. An Account of the 
Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of Lucknow Residency; with some 
Observations on the Causes of the. Mutiny. By ae RicwarD 
Guspins, Financial or Oudh. with Maps and 
Tilustrations, 


R. H. WALLACE DUNLOP. 


SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH THE 
KHAKEE. RESSALAH; OR, MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE. 
During the Mutinies of "1857-58. By Rospert Henry 
Dustopr, B.C.8. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. (In few days. 


C. T. WINTER. 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH;; or, India 
beyond the Ganges in = By Curistoruer T. Winter. Post 
8vo, with Woodcuts, 10s. [Just ready. 


MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. 
By A Wounven Orricrr. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 12s. 
(In a few days. 
G. A. SALA, 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By Georce Avcustus 
Saza. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. CASE. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. By Mrs. Cass, 
‘Widow of Col. Case, 32nd Regiment. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A TIMELY RETREAT FROM MEERUT. By 
see Sisters. Second Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
8. 
F. T. BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Buckianp, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Assistant- 
Second Life Third Edition, in small 8yo, with Illus. 


REV. J. B. MARSDEN. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest of Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. 
-Marspen. “New Edition, in one handsome Volume, 8yo, 12s. 


DOMINICK McAUSLAND. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, Seciptere Confirmed 
by Geology. By D. McAvstanp. Fourth ition, small 8yo, with 
ineteen Illustrations, 4s, 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. A Practical 


Guide to the Culinary Art in all its branches; comprising, in addition to 

lish Cookery, the most approved and récherché systems of French, 
Italian, and German Cookery. Adapted as well for the Largest Esta- 
blishments as for the use of Private Families. By Cuoarites EME 
FRanNcATELLI, Pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and 
and Chief Cook to 


te Maitre d’ Hétel 
Majesty the Queen. Tenth Edition. 8yvo, 12s. 


ALFRED WILLS. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. 
ALFRED W1113, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition, Post 8vo, with many Additions and Maps, 8s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


RITA. An Autobiography. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. By Marta Freeman. 
3 Vols., 816, 6d. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the 
, Author of “ Mary Powell.” Second Thousand. 2 Vols. 12s, 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
Women of Englan 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. A Tractarian Love Story. 
2 Vols. Feap, 8vo, 12s. 

: THE; ENEFIALS. By the Author of “Quits.” 2s. 

“THE CARDINAL. By Boyp. 2s. 


THE GONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Captain 


NEW WORK BY MISS BREWSTER. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 2s, 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, 
Four 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, Royal 8vo, half-bownd morocco, 268. 


THE INDEX OR SECOND VOLUME 


THE BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


TueERz has always been an acknowledged difficulty in adapting a system of 
classification to the every-day use of Booksellers and others, whose constant 
inquiries are, What Books are there on any given subject? In this “Index” 
an endeavour has been made to meet this desideratum by following out each 
Author’s own definition of his Book by presenting a Concordance of Titles ; 
also Two Appendices, comprising a List of Learned Societies, Printing Clubs, 
and other Literary Associations, with a comprehensive List of their Publica- 
tions, and a complete Catalogue of Publications issued, as “Collections,” 
Libraries,” “Series,” &c. 

This “Index” does not, however, supersede the use of the General Cata- 
logue, to which it is a Second or Companion Volume; neither does it refer to 
every Book, but to such only as required to be collected under a given head : 
thus, for instance, Individual Biography or Works of Fiction, unless 
embracing any special subject, will not be found here, because they would 
be a mere repetition of the regular alphabetical section of the First Volume, 

It is also needful to observe that, in consequence of the unavoidable length 
of time absorbed in the preparation of this Volume, it became necessary to 
bind with it the Indexes for 1856 and 1857, so as to present the same com- 
plete to the present time. 


Loypoy: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO MILLIONS; a Satire “for the Present Age. 
Author of “ Nothing to Wear.” In ornamental cover, 1s, 


By the 


THE ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER. By 
the Author of “Sunny Side.” With an Illustration, 1s, 


OCEAN AND RIVER GARDEN 8S; or, Glimpses Beneath 
the Waters. A History of the Marine and Fresh Water Aquaria, with the best 
Methods for their Establishment and Preservation, By H. Nor, Humpnreys 
With Twenty aay Illustrations, 1 Vol, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d, ; 
or in separate Vols., 6s, each, 


NOTHING TO WEAR: an 1 Episode in Fashionable Life. 
With Illustration by Crowquill. 1s, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 
-In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s.—Now ready. 


“FIVE YEARS OF IT.” 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
One Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d.—Now ready. 


JUVENILE CRIME: 
ITS CAUSES, CHARACTER, AND CURB. 
By S. PHILLIPS DAY, Author of “ Monastic Institutions,” &c. 
Londor: J. F. Hors, 16, Great, Marlborough-street. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., Vol. VII. of 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT 
Aanzs Srricktanp. Containing the Conclusion of the Liography 


of Mary St 
Wittram and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, 


N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, con 
Twenty-four M: constructed by W. Hueuss, and edited by G. Lona. New 
with Coloured Outlines, and an ) Be of Places. Imperial 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. The Maps constructed by W. Hucuzs, and edited by G. Lone. 
Imperial 8vo, 5s. New Eultion, with Coloured Outlines. 

his Edition has been thoroughly revised, and is improved by the addition of 
loured Outlines. 

Lendon: Wuirraker and Co.; and Brit. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED IN 1858, 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
Illustrated by Twelve Engravings on ~— Two Maps, and about One Hundred 
oodcuts. The Publisher has the that the Authors of this 
justly popular Work have carefully revised he so as to acquaint the Tourist with all 
the New Routes and other advantages which recent im wr have introduced 
in the several districts surrounding, or which lead to, the Killarney Lakes: explaining 
the several changes which have ta ‘en lace, and the additional inducements that are 
held out to visit the most beautiful interes! 
Price 8s. cloth gilt.—London: Jamzs 5. Virtus, 


ity-road and 


London: Printed by Tuom«s Cuoatr Savite and James Atton Ew WARDS, at their Office, 
of Middlesex; and 


er Onormany to Hun Masesrr. 


4, Chandos-street, Covent- fay in ‘the County Published 
Davip Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, iaanguenee at the Office, 39, ‘southampton-strec 
Strand, in the same County.— August 21, 1868. 
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